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NOW READY By the Author of “TOGETHER” 


ROBERT HERRICK’S New Novel 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE 


“Mr. Herrick writes with the brilliancy and “The greatest novel of American life yet 
fearlessness of a Balzac, and the keenness of written,” was the mature verdict upon his 
his analysis is worthy of a study by Ibsen. He | “Together.” As summed up by the Danish 
simply graphically pictures conditions that he | critic Nielson, “He is one of the few living 
believes exist to-day in America.”— From a | authors whose work really counts, and is to be 
review of his novel “ Together.” accepted as an authentic representation of life.” 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE 


By the author of “ Together,” “ The Common Lot,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 





A REAL BOOK 


“NATHAN BURKE” 


Ayxp — NATHAN BURKE is a historical novel, and you long ago made up your mind to read no 
more historical twaddle. Yer— Kingsley’s HYPATIA is a historical novel, so is Churchill’s 
THE CRISIS, and you were thankful for them. Hosts of imitators these great books had ; hence 
twaddle and hence your disgust of the historical novel NATHAN BURKE in its different way is 
as good as either of these great books, and you will be thankful when you discover NATHAN 
BURKE —* Thank God for it,” as one reviewer irreverently says. 

A historical novel must first of all be interesting, be real, to be of value to you. NATHAN 
BURKE is a real book, and its historical setting only adds to its real charm, its real value. That 
you will also learn something while reading an interesting and agreeable bock — Is that distasteful 
to you? You will read NATHAN BURKE because of its quality and then, as the reviewers have 
well said, “ You will want to read it right over again.” 

NATHAN BURKE is a genial, whole-souled, good-natured, real gentleman of the best Ameri- 
can type. You will be glad, more than glad, to know him. He stands well the final best test of 
quality ; you can put yourself in his place and his humanity is of the quality of that of all man- 
kind, “even as you and I.” 

If you wish to see NATHAN BURKE, to meet him (between covers), ask to-day at any place 
where books are sold. He will come to be cherished by you, and a lifelong friendship is worth the 
price you will pay the bookseller to make his acquaintance. 


NATHAN BURKE By MARY S. WATTS 


The Reviewers All Believe in NATHAN BURKE; Read What They Say: 





“ An exquisitely delightful piece of literature of 
the sort that is not common nowadays. .. . A fine 
wholesome and interesting book that is a real novel.” 


« An original, unique, and admirable specimen of 
fiction. Rarely has a more profoundly interesting 
novel appeared in America.” 

“The actors are folk out of real life, picturesque 
and very human.” 





“Hugely interesting,” “Extraordinarily worth 
while,” “The best novel that has appeared for years,” 
“Ine sense a notable achievement,” “One of 
the big books of this or any year . . . few books 
have been written in years that will please so much.” 

« A big, strong, homely, humorous, friendly story 
which holds your interest and is what it is because 
it has for its central figure a real, human, and yet 
noble character.” 
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A FRIEND OF AMERICA. 


The last will and testament of Goldwin Smith, 
bequeathing to Cornell University an estate 
amounting to about a million dollars, only adds 
another link to the long chain which during his 
life attached Americans to that great scholar 
and sage counsellor, and which holds him fast in 
our affections now that he is dead. The mag- 
nitude of this gift to American education makes 
it a close second to the benefaction of Cecil 
Rhodes, and again emphatically symbolizes the 
bond of unity between the two great branches 
of our race, a bond that will, we trust, grow ever 
stronger as the years pass. The contribution to 
mutual esteem made by such evidences of the 
close relation between England and America is 
greater than the mere monetary measurement 
can indicate; the moral significance far exceeds 
the material, for behind the gift we recognize 
the spirit of the giver, and the friendship 
which it denotes is the more precious part of 
the gracious act. 

Goldwin Smith was forty-one years of age 
when, in the summer of 1864, he first came to 
this country. The campaign which was to 
result in Lincoln’s reélection was then warming 
up, and our visitor remained until after the 
crisis was past, and the end of the war clearly 
in sight. From oversea he had followed with 
deep interest the epic struggle, and had aligned 
himself with Mill, Bright, and Cobden, when 
he espoused the Union cause in the face of the 
sympathy extended toward the Confederacy by 
the most influential section of English society, 
and even by such political philosophers as 
Gladstone and Acton. He had the clearness of 
vision to perceive that the war in its essence 
was a war against slavery and its intolerably 
arrogant pretensions; no academic theorizing 
about State rights, no superficial sentimentaliz- 
ing about a brave people rising in defence of 
their liberties, could befog the issue for his keen 
analytical judgment ; and even before he became 
an eye-witness of America in action, he did the 
Federal cause good service by pleading for 
British neutrality with both tongue and pen, 
and by such effective pam ing as was 
found in “ Does the Bible Sanction American 
Slavery?” and the “ Letter toa Whig Member 
of the Southern Independence Association.’ 
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These were the credentials with which he 
first landed upon our shores, and which earned 
for him a warm welcome during a five months’ 
sojourn which took him to the Mississippi and 
to the seat of war. At this time he was no 
more than a sympathetic English student of 
American affairs, deeply interested in the his- 
torical development of our institutions and in 
the reactions of our political crucible. Four 
years later he cast in his lot with America, and 
for the remaining forty-two years of his life was 
a denizen of the New World. The death of his 
father and the breaking up of his home, the 
expiration of his college fellowship and a sense 
of impaired health, were among the causes that 
left him free to make a change in his scheme 
of life; and he was thinking, he tells us, “ of 
settling at Providence, where I should have had 
some special facilities for the study of New 
England history.” It was just at this time that 
Mr. Andrew Dickson White had undertaken the 
task of administering the gift of Ezra Cornell, 
and of founding a school in central New York. 
Mr. White was then in Europe, and, learning one 
evening at dinner of Smith’s intentions, at once 
sought him out, and persuaded him to accept the 
chair of English history in the new university. 

Thus it was that Cornell gained the most dis- 
tinguished member of its faculty ; and thus it 
was that Goldwin Smith, taking up his residence 
in Ithaca in 1868, when the new institution 
opened its doors for students, found himself an 
active worker in a university which had practi- 
cally none of the attributes suggested by the 
Old World connotation of that term. Cornell 
opened with a single building of its own, and 
the use of a huge structure that had been built 
for hydropathic purposes, and was opportunely 
left vacant by the failure of that experiment. 
The university was “land poor,” and its equip- 
ment was meagre in the extreme. Smith 
refused to accept any salary for his services, 
and sent to England for his private library in 
order that his students might have the tools 
indispensable for historical work. He also 
brought stone-carvers from England to orna- 
ment the new buildings as they arose, and ivy 
from Oxford for their walls. He had a stone seat 
placed in the campus, and above it inscribed 
the motto, “ Above all nations is humanity.” 
No wonder that Cornell has ever since held him 
in grateful remembrance as its m saint. 
His reward was found in the welcome accorded 
him, and in the improvement in health that 
resulted from this pioneer university life, with 
its open-air allurements. 





Three years later, his founder’s work for 
Cornell was measurably completed, and he went 
to Toronto, where he established “The Cana- 
dian Monthly.” From this time on, he made 
Toronto his home, marrying in 1875, and 
establishing his permanent residence in “ The 
Grange,” that fine old estate which has been for 
the past thirty-five years a place of pilgrimage 
for English and American scholars. His con- 
nection with Cornell was by no means severed 
by the change of residence, however, and he con- 
tinued, until advancing age made it no longer 
possible, to return to Ithaca every year for a 
course of lectures. As a Canadian, he plunged 
into the thick of the public life of the Dominion, 
and made himself an active force for good in 
politics. His journalistic activities were multi- 
farious and unceasing, he was a frequent speaker 
from the platform, and he was a worker upon 
innumerable boards and commissions affected 
with a public interest. A stout fighter wherever 
fundamental principles were concerned, he made 
enemies as well as friends, and became persona 
non grata to the aristocratic and imperialistic 
elements in Canadian society through his un- 
swerving championship of democracy and his 
persistent advocacy of the opinion that the best 
interests of Canada were to be furthered by the 
closest possible union with the republic south 
of the border. But if his name came to be 
anathema in tory circles, his arguments re- 
mained unanswered and unanswerable. Econ- 
omic forces always have the last word in political 
discussion. 

There is in Canada, he once said, “a violently 
anti-American party which deems itself the 
patentee of loyalty. . . . The core of this party 
consists of descendants of United Empire Loyal- 
ists, who, partly perhaps because it invests them 
with social interest, devote themselves to blow- 
ing the embers of that feud. But anti-American 
sentiment is hollow, and easily yields to calls of 
interest.” He was often called an annexationist 
by his opponents, but himself repudiated the 
word as “something humiliating to Canada.” 
Yet his belief remained firm that “ continental 
union in a free and honorable way will come. 
It will probably not come in the time of any- 
one as old as I am; but it will come.” ‘ No 
schemes of Imperial Federationists will defeat 
nature, whose forces draw toward union. Race, 
language, literature, religion, political institu- 
tions, social sentiments, and habits are the same 
on both sides of the line . . . It may safely be 
said that the connection of each of the Cana- 
dian provinces with the States to the south of it 
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is stronger than that of the Maritime provinces 
with Ontario, or of French Quebec, with either. 
The populations, in short, are rapidly fusing. 
There will soon be nothing to divide them but 
a political and fiscal line.” Such opinions as 
these made the heathen rage in many quarters, 
but it is a vain thing to imagine that nature 
will be thwarted forever in North America by 
any political or social contrivance. 

Goldwin Smith lived and died in the best 
sense a friend of our own country. He was 
not blind to the evils with which we have to 
contend, and thus enumerated some of the 
worst of them : “‘ The negro difficulty, the spread 
of lawlessness, the weakness of American states- 
manship and government, the municipal cor- 
ruption, the pension list, but, above all, the 
renunciation of the fundamental principles of 
the American commonwealth, consequent on the 
annexation of the Philippines, and the entan- 
glement of the American Department of State 
with the un-American councils and designs of 
European powers.” This is a list to give the 
most patriotic of us pause ; and it might be con- 
siderably extended. But in pointing out such 
failings, a friend like Goldwin Smith proves 
himself most faithful, and the fact that, seeing 
all these evi] things, and many others, he could 
still believe that the soul of good in our nation 
would ultimately triumph, offers the best possible 
evidence of the depth of his attachment. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THEODORE PARKER AS A POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHER was the theme of Mr. Frank B. Sanborn’s 
centennial address on his old-time friend at the 
recent celebration held at West Roxbury. “I choose 
for my topic to-day, ‘ Parker the Political Philoso- 
pher,’” said Mr. Sanborn, “and I point to Abraham 
Lincoln and the emancipation of millions of negro 
slaves as the result of his philosophy in its steady and 
natural development.” To call Abraham Lincoln 
the result of anybody’s philosophy, even of Theo- 
dore Parker’s, is, to put it mildly, a slight misplac- 
ing of emphasis. Lincoln had a plenty of philosophy 
and of philanthropy of his own, even though we like 
to recall his undoubted debt to the New England 
free-thinker, whom he greatly admired. “The 
doctrine of Jefferson and of Abraham Lincoln —a 
theory of government of the people, by the people, 
and for the good of the people — was not,” declared 
the speaker, “the original invention of any of these 
men; but Parker did more to formulate it than any 
American, until Abraham Lincoln, after Parker’s 
death, took up his testimony in the same behalf.” 





And later he said, in a somewhat different connec- , 
tion: “I have some right to speak on this point, for 
I was perhaps more intimate with Parker in his 
last four years than any of his other political friends. 
I was in his confidence; introduced John Brown 
to his acquaintance in 1857, brought them together 
again in March, 1858, and had their correspondence 
pass through my hands in the years of the Virginia 
conspiracy. Parker was one of the few men in 
America who ventured to predict the downfall of 
slavery in the nineteenth century, though he did 
not see how rapid would be its destruction after 
Lincoln came to the height of political power.” 


THE ENDLESS EVOLUTION OF THE WORK OF 
FIcTION, from folk-tale and epic lay to the modern 
prose romance and the (sometimes prosy) essay in 
psychological analysis, is a thing to contemplate with 
wonder and with all sorts of interesting conjecture 
and speculation as to the shape and character of the 
twenty-fifth-century or the thirtieth-century novel. 
A questionnaire lately sent out to authors and critics 
by the London “ Book Monthly” elicited various 
kinds of answers as to “the chief changes in the 
English-written novel within recent years,” and as to 
the upward or downward tendency of these changes 
in respect to “human interest and literary quality.” 
The replies, so far as published, indicate consider- 
able differencé of opinion, but leave us by no means 
in despair of the modern novel. The decay of sen- 
timent, or of kid-glove sentimentality, is noted, and 
the rise of realism and of cool and critical analysis. 
Of Messrs. Wells and Galsworthy one reply says: 
“They are painting life as it is. The old school of 
amorists and glamorists is dead. The defect of the 
new school is that it lacks imagination and humour. 
It is photographically hard and harsh and brutal, 
like the daily paper snapshots. But sooner or later 
it will throw up a man of a genius who can fuse 
sympathy with sincerity and tenderness with truth.” 
This fusion is not so very hard to find even now, 
but there is always the delightful possibility of still 
greater triumphs of genius in any and every quality 
that makes for excellence. 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT OF A CENTURY AGO would 
seem a queer creature to the typical collegian of 
to-day. Instead of a maximum of athletics and a 
minimum of study, the Harvard or Yale or Prince- 
ton youth of 1810 was nurtured on copious draughts 
of learning, of an undeniably bookish sort, and a 
very meagre or altogether wanting dose of physical 
culture. In some century-old letters written by one 
Stephen Salisbury, Harvard student, to his parents 
in Worcester, and lately unearthed for the purposes 
of a paper read before the American Antiquarian 
Society, there are revealed some curious customs of 
the collegians of that day. Culture was valued at 
its true worth by young Salisbury’s father, who 
counselled his son to regard his studies not as a 
task, but as an entertainment. His mother advised 
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him to exercise with the skipping-rope in his room 
when hindered by rain from taking his customary 
walk or ride, and she also felt obliged to refuse his 
request for curtains to his windows, as an extrava- 
gance. Both father and mother exercised a super- 
vision over their son’s dress and diet and behavior, 
and even prescribed the times and seasons for having 
his hair cut. But of course the Harvard student of 
that day was much younger than the average col- 
legian of our time. The “liberal education” of a 
century ago was imparted at Cambridge by a faculty 
of thirteen professors and four tutors, and the whole 
body of undergraduates was smaller than the present- 
day corps of instructors. 


A MUNICIPAL BLUNDER AND A LOST LIBRARY 
form the theme of an interesting true story. The 
late Judge John Handley, proprietor of the Wyoming 
Hotel in Scranton, Pa., cherished kindly feelings 
toward his city and intended to leave it the bulk of 
his large estate. But when the city council, against 
his advice and wishes, permitted the location of cer- 
tain unsightly stock-yards in front of his hotel, the 
Judge changed his mind. A visit at about this time 
to Winchester, Va., to view certain historic battle- 
fields, aroused his interest in that city; and when 
the time came, soon afterward, for him to pay the 
debt to Nature, it was Winchester and not Scranton 
that profited by his benevolence to the extent of more 
than a million dollars, including a quarter-million- 
dollar library building, the finest structure of the 
kind in the South erected by one man. The recent 
completion of this handsome monument to Judge 
Handley’s memory shows it to be in the French 
Renaissance style, executed in a buff shade of 
Indiana limestone, with terra cotta roofing and a 
noble dome sheathed in copper—a fireproof building 
throughout. As soon as funds are available for the 
purpose, the interior equipment will be completed, 
the bookshelves stocked, the successful applicants for 
positions in this palace of literature will be placed in 
charge of its treasures, and the Handley Memorial 
Library will take its place on the firing line against 
the forces of ignorance and materialism and low 
ideals and sordid interests. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF A MINOR ANGLICISM that 
seems to be growing in favor, in defiance of gram- 
mar and logic, claims a word of comment. In the 
letter of an English correspondent at Rome we note 
three occurrences of the peculiar idiom within a 
space of fourteen lines. The letter has to do with 
a certain distinguished American traveller, of whom 
we read: “. . . two keen, blue eyes, now wide open 
behind the gold pince-nez, are looking searchingly 
into yours, as though the owner is weighing your 
worth in a single glance. Then he talks. His voice 
is a little hoarse . . . as though he is addressing a 
public meeting. . . . The muscles of his face con- 
tract and relax and contract again as though he is in 
acute pain.” Three instances we have here of “as 





though” (which, by the way, were better “as if”) 
introducing a supposition contrary to fact and fol- 
lowed by the indicative, the mood of positive asser- 
tion. “As though he were” (or, better, “as if he 
were”) would be used, and correctly used, by ninety- 
nine out of every hundred American writers, and not 
improbably by the hundredth writer also. What is 
the peculiar construction of the English ear, that it 
should not feel the jar of this solecism ? 

THE CIRCULATION OF HUMANE LITERATURE is 
becoming a prominent factor in the general move- 
ment for the better treatment of animals. The 
American Humane Education Society, the pioneer 
organization in this important work, has developed 
a plan for sending out travelling libraries through 
our rural districts, the books to be circulated chiefly 
under the direction of local school boards, and with 
no charge to readers. Thirty books have been 
chosen by a committee composed of Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, of Boston, the society’s president; Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell of New York; Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy of Rhode Island; and Mrs. Mary F. Lowell 
of Pennsylvania. In the list are such popular favor- 
ites as “ Rab and his Friends,” by Dr. John Brown, 
“ Jonathan and David,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, “ Little Brother to the Bear,” by Dr. 
William J. Long, “A Boy I Knew,” by Laurence 
Hatton, “ Wild Animals I have Known,” by Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton. The movement is a good 
one, and if systematically followed up can hardly 
fail of a wholesome effect upon the younger genera- 
tion. 


THE EXHILARATING TILT OF THE LITERARY 
FREE-LANCE is surely, thinks the novice, a pleasant 
anda pulse-quickening exercise. In a volume entitled 
“ Vocations for the Trained Woman,” published by 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston, occurs this alluring passage: “It may be 
said in general that it is a comparatively easy thing 
for a very ordinary writer, with very ordinary indus- 
try, to make $1,000 a year free-lancing in New York. 
It is a very easy and a very speedy matter to write 
a thousand words. It is not a matter of time or 
difficulty to get the material to fill a thousand words. 
The crux of the matter comes in knowing what sort 
of material to get, how to get it, and where to sell 
it.” Let us hope this little “crux” will not be over- 
looked by any young woman tempted to resign a 
thousand-dollar teachership or other assured posi- 
tion, however irksome, and to hasten to New York 
to swell the already o’erburdened ranks of actual or 
would-be free-lance journalists. 

THE UNPOETIC APPEARANCE OF SOME POETS is & 
thing to try one’s faith in Lavater. While Chaucer 
and Suckling and Byron, and Longfellow and Lowell 
and Emerson, with many another that might be 
named, had the stamp and bearing of poets, Ben 
Jonson and Herrick and Goldsmith and the trooper 
Coleridge and even the gentle Wordsworth would 
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hardly have been singled out from a crowd as 
builders of the lofty rhyme. And now it is pretty 
well established that M. Maeterlinck, poet, mystic, 
and dreamer, apostle of much that is daintily deli- 
cate and subtly suggestive in thought and expression, 
is in his outward person a hearty, strapping, broad- 
shouldered, robustly healthy sort of man, who might 
pass for nothing more than a stolid, beef-eating, 
ale-drinking country gentleman, devoted to the care 
of his estates and the maintenance of the established 
order. And we learn, not with displeasure, that he 
is fond of working in his garden with a coarse apron 
tied about his generous waist and an old felt hat on 
his head. ao 


A TuHackeray Cus rn AMERICA, affiliated with 
the English association of like name, is proposed as 
appropriate to the Thackeray centennial next year. 
The Titmarsh Club in London will, it is expected, 
take the lead in honoring Thackeray’s memory, and 
then or earlier would be a good time to organize here 
a similar literary and dining society, expert in the 
post-prandial quotation of choice bits of Thackeray 
wit and wisdom, and devoted, gastronomically, to 
the dishes and wines known to have been the great 
novelist’s favorites or found to be most frequently 
mentioned in his works. Such a club would be some- 
thing of a novelty with us. We have our serious 
Shakespeare societies and our Browning societies 
and our literary associations of various sorts, but of 
convivial Omar Khayyam clubs and Johnson clubs 
and Pepys clubs there is yet a lack. Why not, 
also, form a club to lead in the expected Dickens 
demonstration of two years hence, and call it the 
Pickwick Club? A new set of “ Pickwick Papers” 
would be the natural literary manifestation of its 
jovial existence. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
A WORD ABOUT THE THEATRE. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dr1at.) 

“To make us pity his characters when they are vile 
or love them when they are noxious, to invent excuses 
for them in situations when they cannot be excused, — 
in a word, to lie about his characters, — this is for the 
dramatist the one unpardonable sin. ‘To it must be 
added a second, almost equally great — to allure the 
audience to generalize falsely in regard to life at large, 
from the specific circumstances of his play.” 

These wise words were printed in THe Drat of 
June 16. I wish they might be inscribed in large letters 
above every stage. On the page before, however, the 
same writer repeats a common saying, that “there is 
no such thing per se as an immoral subject for a play”; 
and here I must dissent. Yesterday I saw Mrs. Fiske 
play “ Becky Sharp” in Denver. She acted, I thought, 
with consummate skill. The piece is “orthodox” 
enough, taken straight out of “classic” fiction, and the 
house was filled with young and old, men and women, 
who seemed to approve. Nevertheless, were I the only 
living person who thought it, I should maintain that the 
play in general, and some of its situations in particular, 





are absolutely offensive. I have never seen “ Monna 
Vanna” on the stage, but am heartily in accord with 
the English authorities who excluded it therefrom. 
We are sometimes told about the high moral purpose 
of such productions; I do not believe that they have 
any. We are told that it is necessary to know all 
phases of life. It is necessary for the chemist to know 
a certain ill-smelling phosphorus compound; but even 
his brother chemists would be outraged if he called 
them together for entertainment and then turned loose 
a quantity of this substance. , 

The opinion I have expressed may be that of a small 
and relatively insignificant minority. Nevertheless it 
may be worth expressing. Regard it, if you like, as a 
matter of psychology. I go to see Maude Adams in 
“ Peter Pan” and “ What Every Woman Knows,” and 
come away delighted; I go to see Mrs. Fiske, and in 
spite of her great skill am disgusted and depressed. Is 
it not possible that the naive reactions of one who is no 
expert in the drama have a certain meaning and value ? 

T. D. A. CockrRELt. 

Boulder, Colorado, June 20, 1910. 


THE INACCURACY OF “SUFFRAGETTE.” 
(To the Editor of Tue D1t.) 

In your issue of June 16 occurs an article by Mr. 
Paul Shorey, entitled « Mill Revealed in His Letters.” 
On page 418 this writer allows himself to be betrayed 
into the inaccuracy of using the term “suffragette” 
with reference to the woman's movement of Mill’s day. 
This should not be suffered to pass without a protest. 
The term, belittling and derisive in its origin and philo- 
logical connotation, is an unfortunate neologism of 
Hooligan antecedents, and has no application to any 
person of Mill’s time, nor to the majority of the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage to-day. It is an expression 
which was hurled by London rowdies at Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her group of so-called “ millitant suffragists ” in 
England, and belongs to no others whatsoever. That 
this militant group, in a spirit of bravado, chose to 
accept a title insultingly applied to them, does not bind 
other woman suffragists. The movement in behalf of 
a full recognition of civil and political equality between 
men and women is as serious and free from hysteria 
as any other of the political movements of our day, 
and is entitled to the same decency in methods of con- 
troversy. ‘ Suffragette,” as a general term for women 
who are identified with this movement, is as inaccurate 
as it is unwarranted. James F. Morton, Jr. 

New York City, June 18, 1910. 


THE CULT OF ILLITERACY. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

In my room at a summer resort in California I found 
tacked upon the wall a card bearing this inspiring motto: 
« Let every noble thot in yu have expression.” In such 
fashion is illiteracy tot by those who have cot the mania 
for “reform” in spelling. One of the first words that 
succumbed out here was “programme.” Close upon the 
heels of its abbreviation in print came its abbreviation 
in pronunciation. “Progrum ” now prevails, “mono- 
grum” is making headway in the smart stationery shops, 
and “telegrum ” may often be heard. But what is the use 
of argument or protest? De gustibus non disputandum 
seems the only refuge. W. A.B. 

Castle Crags, Shasta Co., Cal., June 17, 1910. 
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THE LIFE OF A STRENUOUS PEACEMAKER.* 





“A pugnacious pacificist”’ was the phrase 
sometimes applied to Sir Randal Cremer, the 
life-long laborer in the cause of international 
peace whose lamented death in 1908 has been 
followed now by a careful summary of his pub- 
lic services from the pen of his old friend and 
associate, Mr. Howard Evans. “Sir Randal 
Cremer: His Life and Work” presents, in three 
hundred and fifty pages, an enviable record of 
good works in many departments of philanthropy, 
but especially in those that relate to the pro- 
motion of harmony in the transaction of the 
world’s affairs. That he was, however, by no 
means a man of one idea is plain from the wide 
range of public questions to which he turned 
his attention,— compulsory and free education, 
public libraries, commons preservation, registra- 
tion reform, taxation of ground values, nation- 
alization of the land, religious equality, the right 
of free speech, the deliverance of trade unions 
from judge-made law, the protection of weaker 
races, and the emancipation of oppressed peo- 
ples. But it is, of course, as the founder and 
for many years the head of the International 
Arbitration League that Cremer will be best 
remembered. 

From the ranks of the lowly and oppressed, 
as might have been expected, this champion of 
the cause of right against might fought his way 
upward. From an early page of the biography 
we copy the following : 

“Cremer once gave the House of Commons some 
graphic reminiscences of the home of poverty in which 
he was brought up, when he opposed the proposal of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach to levy a shilling duty on corn. 
He said that when his mother, who kept a dame school, 
had only five or six shillings a week on which to keep 
herself, him, and his two sisters, a two-pound loaf cost 
eightpence. For breakfast the children had three thin 
slices of bread with a very thin scraping of butter, and 
a cup of weak tea without milk or sugar. Dinner con- 
sisted of boiled duff — flour and water stewed together 
and boiled like a pudding — with potatoes, and perhaps 
once a week an ounce or two of meat. The tea was like 
the breakfast, and usually the children had to go to bed 
without supper, hungry as wolves.” 

The eighty years of Cremer’s life were so 
largely filled with public and philanthropic 
labors that it is difficult to think of him as hav- 
ing any private and domestic life of his own. 
His school education was of the most rudimen- 
tary kind, cut short by the necessity of earning 

*Sm Ranpat Cremer. His Life and Work. By Howard 


Evans. Published for the International School of Peace. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

















his bread, his father having deserted wife and 
family in the boy’s infancy. He became a builder 
by trade, and was twice married, though it does 
not appear that he allowed himself many minutes 
out of the day for the enjoyment of his home. 
In fact, we read of him: 


«“ Few political men have lived so lonely a life as 
Cremer in his later years. His large office was in reality 
his sleeping chamber. At the back of a book-case was 
a turn-down bed, which apparently he made himself ; a 
small gas-stove enabled him to prepare his own break- 
fast. For the rest of the day he obtained his meals at 
the House of Commons or elsewhere. This, however, 
was by no means an unpleasant hermitage. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields is a veritable rus in urbe. The rich foliage 
of the extensive gardens altogether hid the houses on 
the opposite side of the square. Only from his third 
floor front was it possible to get a glimpse of the dome 
of St. Paul’s, and the graceful fléche of the Law Courts 
in the Strand.” 

Though he failed to secure a seat in Parlia- 
ment until he was fifty-seven years old, he had 
from early manhood been interested in public 
questions and had early conceived the project 
of international arbitration as a means of adjust- 
ing international differences. In some scanty 
notes on his personal history, Cremer himself 
has written, referring to the time of his young 
manhood : 

« One evening there was a lecture on ‘ Peace,’ prob- 
ably given by a lecturer of the original Peace Society. 
The speaker advocated the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means instead of war. I listened 
with rapt attention, and next day I discussed the matter 
with two or three shop-mates who had been present. 
They pooh-poohed the idea, and declared that the world 
had always settled its disputes by force and would con- 
tinue to do so. That lecture sowed the seed of Inter- 
national Arbitration in my mind, though the word 
‘arbitration’ had hardly been heard.” 


Soon after the young apprentice had listened 
to that lecture, which seems to have been an 
epoch-making event in his life, he took up his 
residence in Brighton, where he joined a work- 
men’s institute in which Frederick Robertson, 
the eloquent Brighton preacher, was warmly 
interested, and he frequently attended Robert- 
son’s church. At Brighton it was, too, that he 
made his first political speech, on the occasion of 
a parliamentary election. In 1852 he removed 
to London, where he soon became active in the 
cause of shorter hours for labor —an activity 
that lost him his position, but did not prevent 
his securing another. 

It was in 1870, when England and the world 
were stirred by the outbreak of war between 
France and Germany, that Cremer formed his 
Workmen’s Peace Committee which afterward 
developed into the International Arbitration 
League. Its first important work was the draft- 
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ing of an “Outline of a Plan for the Establish- 
ment of a High Court of Nations,” which largely 
anticipated the work of the Hague Conference. 
Of Cremer’s self-imposed missions to various 
countries in the cause of universal peace, of his 
three visits to Washington, and of his life-long 
zeal and industry in the work to which he had 
put his hand, Mr. Evans’s pages give a detailed 
account and are likely to find many appreciative 
‘readers at this time. Concerning the peace 
party’s attitude toward the Boer War, the fol- 
lowing from our author’s pen is of interest. 

“Throughout Europe the British people were re- 
garded as a nation of sanctimonious hypocrites. At that 
time a Briton travelling abroad found it desirable to 
hide his origin as far as he could, which was not always 
easy. With the solitary exception of Yves Guyot, no 
man in all France whose opinion was worth having had 
a word to say in our favour. One of my most bitter 
recollections is that in Geneva, that ancient fastness of 
freedom, I sat in the English Garden, on an Easter holi- 
day, watching a grand procession of the trades, and was 
suddenly confronted with the collection-box in aid of the 
Boer women and children. I gave my contribution with 
tears of shame. For the men whose pride and obstinacy 
brought us to such humiliation there can be no forgive- 
ness, for they trailed the fair fame of our own dear land 
in the dust before all Europe at the instigation of 
polyglot devotees of Mammon, who had degraded and 
debauched the Press alike in England and South Africa. 
The British nation which went trafficking in the crisis 
of the war fever has since learned by bitter experience 
that it cannot make war on the cheap, and to this day 
it is suffering from the consequences of its folly.” 


The award of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
Cremer in 1903, and his bestowal of it upon 
the Arbitration League as an endowment fund, 
are matters of recent history. His hesitating 
acceptance of the knighthood twice offered him 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in the lat- 
ter’s term as prime minister, was a sign on Cre- 
mer’s part that, though he doubted the propriety 
of all such titular distinctions, he appreciated 
the offer as an indirect recognition, in the highest 
quarters, of the value of the work accomplished 
by the advocates of peace. Rather surprising 
to many, in view of woman’s influence in the 
cause he had most at heart, was his vehement 
opposition to woman suffrage. He even issued 
a tract, entitled “Shall Men or Women Rule the 
World,” which gave thirty-three reasons why 
women should not vote; and in another called 
‘Some of the Legal Privileges of Women ” he 
argued that, instead of being treated unjustly 
by the laws of the land, English women enjoyed 
certain important legal rights and immunities 
denied to men. Another characteristic aversion 
of his was, as his biographer tells us, “ his dislike 
to the tip system by which waiters were paid, 
which he regarded as degrading and demoralizing 





to the recipients. Of course, he did not object 
to a fair wage for any class of men, but he held 
that the employer should pay his own servants. 
More than once when arranging a social function 
he stipulated for the payment of a fixed sum to 
waiters, and nothing roused his resentment more 
than to find the men who had been thus paid 
already cadging for further payment by the 
guests.” 

Mr. Evans’s long association with Cremer — 
he has been chairman of the Council of the Arbi- 
tration League since 1877 —makes him the best 
possible historian of his friend’s public services. 
The book, published for the International School 
of Peace, is well calculated to further its cause. 
A good portrait of Cremer, and other illustra- 
tions, are to be found within its covers. 

Percy F. BickKNELL. 








THE NAVAL CONQUEST OF CANADA.* 





Since its organization, three or four years 
ago, the Champlain Society of Toronto has fully 
justified its existence. Its publications — re- 
prints and original documents—have come 
out more slowly than was anticipated; but 
this has not been an unmixed evil, as it has 
made for fuller and more careful editorial treat- 
ment. The Society has so far been most for- 
tunate in the men selected to edit its volumes, 
and never more so than in its latest publication. 
No one could have been found better equipped 
to edit the “ Logs of the Conquest of Canada” 
than the author of “The Fight for Canada.” 
Colonel Wood admirably combines a clear, crisp, 
and attractive style with scholarly balance and 
clear-headedness, and a genius for extracting 
marrow from the most unpromising bones of 
history. This genius was never more happily 
applied than in the present case, for, as he 
justly says, “ nothing is drier than a ship’s log ; 
not even Statutes at Large or the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.” That these logs have been made 
to yield an attractive as well as most valuable 
story of the naval side of the campaigns in 
Canada, is no mean tribute to the skill of the 
author. 

The book is divided into two equal parts, the 
latter consisting of selections from the logs of 
His Majesty’s ships in the Louisburg, Quebec, 
and Montreal campaigns of 1758, 1759, and 
1760; and the former of editorial equipment, 
embracing a very full introduction, bibliog- 





* Tue Logs or tHe Conquest or CanapAa. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Lt.-Colonel William Wood. Toronto: 
The Champlain Society. 
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raphy, and cartography. Three charts, and a 
plan to illustrate the logs, are placed in a 
pocket at the end of the volume. 

Why, asks Colonel Wood, is it worth while, 
and very well worth while, to edit a selection 
from the logs of the ships engaged in the cam- 
paigns that determined the British conquest of 
Canada? And he gives this answer : 

«These logs are the simplest and least self-conscious 
of all records; because they are the record of the Navy’s 
work there; because the fleets were relatively stronger 
forces than the armies; because, in addition to their own 
work, they gave their armies enormous advantages over 
the enemy in every detail of ordnance, commissariat, 
transport, mobility, scouting, and military intelligence; 
because, as all the seas in the world are interdependent, 
every squadron of the British Navy was an integral part 
of the single overwhelming force which was then the 
prime deciding factor in the greatest of all imperial 
wars waged for oversea dominion; and, finally, because 
the public, and the Canadian public in particular, have 
not yet found out the one true point of view. They all 
admit that the conquest was effected by the joint forces 
of the United Service, and not by either the Army or 
Navy alone. But the stock saying, that Wolfe was 
‘supported by a fleet,’ completely inverts the nature 
and functions of the two constituent parts of this United 
Service. What really happened was that Saunders, 
whose great fleet was working out one phase of a world- 
wide amphibious war, was supported by Wolfe, whose 
small army was used as a local landing party at Quebec.” 

The primary object of Colonel Wood’s 
scholarly Introduction is, therefore, to establish 
his contention that the conquest of Canada was 
the work of the army and the navy in codpera- 
tion, and that the dominating force was the fleet. 
To this argument he brings an imposing array of 
proof, and incidentally affords us many graphic 
pictures of life on board His Majesty’s ships of 
war in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Men were recruited by “ pressing” and by 
“ presting.”” Pressing was taking a man whether 
he liked it or not; presting was giving him a 
shilling as a “ prest,” by accepting which he 
bound himself to be “ prest”’ or “ready” to 
serve. The press-gang, under an officer, attended 
to both forms of recruiting. Sanitation on board 
ship was almost unknown. An official return of 
the period gives the following startling results: 
Of 184,893 seamen and marines employed dur- 
ing the war, 1512 were killed in action or by 
accident, and 133,708 died by sickness or were 
missing! There was, as Colonel Wood says, 
“nothing new in the sickness and discomfort 
induced by bilge-water. The oldest genuine sea- 
song known in the English tongue describes 
exactly what happened during the Canadian 
campaigns on board ships whose logs contained 
no entries of ‘ Employed starting salt water,’ or 
‘ Ventulater keept working.’ 








‘A sak of strawe were there ryght good, 
For some must lyg them in theyr hood; 
I had as lefe be in the wood, 

Without or meat or drynk: 


‘ For when that we shall go to bedde, 
The pumpe was nygh our beddes hede; 
A man were as good be ded, 

As smell thereof the stynk.’ 


The strange thing is that when ships and crews 
were so manifestly better with a clean bilge, 
boiled drinking-water, and a working ventilator, 
such simple precautions were so much neglected.” 

The following account of the “ fore-bitter” 
ere peg to the sing-song of the present 

y) will be of general interest. 

“The singer took his stand on the fore-bitts, which 
were massive ends of timber, rising to a convenient 
height from the deck close to the fore-mast. He had 
no instrumental accompaniment. He sang his hatchet- 
made verses to monotonous airs, and he nearly always 
wound up with a rather obvious moral. But he and his 
audience knew nothing of self-conscious pose. Singer, 
song, and audience were all intent on the direct expres- 
sion of a seaman’s idea of his own life, its dangers and 
troubles, its aspiration and achievement, and its ideal of 
ahome. Dibdin’s songs, of course, were never popular at 
sea (as Kipling’s have never been in the army); though 
they have taught innumerable landsmen more things in 
heaven and earth than were dreamt of in the seaman’s 
own philosophy. The really popular airs and verses were, 
like all other folklore, the variants of compositions by 
unknown singers, who received and handed down by oral 
tradition whatever best suited them and their audience.” 

One more quotation, from a letter written in 
1756 by a naval officer to a young cousin about 
to enter the service, is eloquent of the condi- 
tions which gently-nurtured midshipmen had to 
face a century and a half ago. 

“Your light for day and night is a small candle, 
which is often stuck at the side of your platter for 
meals, for want of a better convenience. Your victuals 
are salt and often bad; and if you would vary the mode 
of dressing them you must cook yourself. I would 
recommend you always to have tea and sugar; the rest 
you must trust to, for you'll scarce find room for any 
more than your chest and hammock, and the latter at 
times you must carry upon deck to defend you from 
small shot, unless you keep one of the sailors in fee 
with a little brandy. Low company is the bane of all 
young men; but in a man-of-war you have the collected 
filth of jails. . . . You will find some little outward 
appearance of religion . . . and Sunday prayers, but 
the congregation is generally drove together by the 
boatswain, who neither spares oaths nor blows.” 


Altogether, these Logs of the Conquest of 
Canada,” with the double light they throw on 
the operations of the fleet at Louisburg, Quebec, 
and Montreal, on the one hand, and on the his- 
tory, character, and personnel of the navy, on 
the other, form a most important contribution 
to American historical literature. 


LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 
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GOING TO THE ANT.* 





High-water mark in American biological 
scholarship has certainly been attained in Pro- 
fessor William Morton Wheeler’s extensive and 
scholarly work upon “ Ants, their Structure, 
Development, and Behavior” (The Columbia 
University Press), the result of a decade of 
uninterrupted study of these most interesting 
of all the so-called lower forms of life. The 
voluminous world-literature of the subject — the 
extent of which may be judged by the fact that 
the author lists seventy pages of titles — has 
also been ransacked to bring together all avail- 
able information supplementary to the author's 
own intensive and thoroughgoing investigations. 

The work appeals to a wide range of readers. 
The zodlogists and entomologists will find all of 
its pages replete with learning, and invaluable as 
an authoritative source of trustworthy informa- 
tion on all phases of myrmecology. The general 
reader interested in natural science will discover 
that the larger part of the book is devoted to sub- 
jects of unusual interest, written with clearness 
and remarkable freedom from special pleading 
for pet evolutionary hypotheses or bias toward 
unproved theories, and from sensationalism. 
While it is strictly scientific in its search for the 
truth, the reader cannot fail to be infected by 
the author’s warm enthusiasm for his subject. 
The ants are a dominant group among insects, 
as a result of their unusual variability, wide 
distribution. numerical ascendency, longevity, 
abandonment of detrimental specialization, and 
great versatility in their relations to plants and 
other animals. They exhibit a high degree of 
social organization, based upon a remarkable 
structural and functional differentiation among 
the members of the colony. They thus exhibit, 
among still existing types of colonies, many 
phases in the prebable course of evolution of the 
complicated polymorphisms and unique diversi- 
ties of instinct. The author discusses, among 
other interesting topics, the development of ants 
and the remarkalle maternal instincts found in 
queens and workers, the light thrown upon the 
past history of ants by forms found fossil in 
amber, and the structure and construction of 
ants’ nests. Other chapters are devoted to those 
rare and primitive groups of ants which repre- 
sent the oldest existing expression of social life, 
the stage in which—to use Maeterlinck’s 

words —we have passed from the “ precarious 
and incomplete egoistic to a social life with its 





*Ants. Their Structure, Development, and Behavior. 
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slight accession of certainty and happiness”; 
with the more complicated habits and specialized 
instincts of the driver and legionary ants, of the 
harvesting ants, and of those which grow subter- 
ranean fungus gardens, attend herds and flocks 
of plant-lice, scale insects, tree-hoppers and 
caterpillars, and mayhap store for the time their 
garnered dairy products in certain “ replete” 
members of the colony ; with the slave-makers 
and amazons, and the more degenerate slavers 
and permanent social parasites. 

The philoprogenitive instincts and social 
habits of ants have made possible intimate rela- 
tions between themselves and other animals, 
resulting in a perplexing assemblage of assasins, 
scavengers, satellites, guests, commensals, and 
parasites, which are found in their nests. In- 
deed, nearly four hundred species of beetles 
and other insects are amicably treated, licked, 
fondled, fed, and even reared, by ants! The 
instincts of ants form a fascinating subject for 
the naturalist, the physiologist, the psychologist, 
and surely also for the sociologist of biological 
sympathies. This subject is treated at length 
from an objective standpoint. The encyclopedic 
nature of the work is enhanced by appendices 
dealing with the methods of collecting ants and 
of keeping them under observation in formi- 
caries. A key to the genera and sub-genera of 
North American ants, and a list of described 
North American species, with their distribution, 
are also given. Practical methods of extermin- 
ating noxious ants are also discussed. The work 
is authoritative, encyclopedic, intensely interest- 
ing to the biologist and naturalist, and exception- 
ally attractive to all who are interested in natural 


history. Cuar_es Atwoop Koror. 








THE FIELD OF FICTION.* 


To those who find in fiction the most signifi- 
cant reflection of contemporaneous life and its 
most important literary product, a survey of the 
origin and development of its types, and of the 
work of writers of the past as well as of the 
present, possesses abiding interest. 

Taking “the brief narrative with its one uni- 
fied impression ” as his type, Professor Canby, 

*Tue Snort Story in Encusn. By Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Woman’s Work in Enouisx Fiction, from the Resto- 
ration to the Mid-Victorian Period. By Clara H. Whitmore, 
A.M. NewYork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Masters or THE EnGuisnH Nove: A Study of Prin- 
ciples and Personalities. By Richard Burton. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Leapinc AMERICAN Nove ists. By John Erskine, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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in his account of “‘ The Short Story in English,” 
traces the progress of this type through the his- 
tory of its changing fashions, beginning with the 
religious tales of Anglo-Saxon times and con- 
tinuing through the products of the centuries, 
moulded by various influences, to the result of 
these shaping forces seen in “ the powerful en- 
gine for the expression of life ’’ — the extremely 
technicalized short story of to-day. The stages 
in this development are interestingly marked. 
The Roman Church influence is succeeded by 
the influence of medieval France, with its fab- 
liaux, lais, and contes dévots. Then Chaucer, 
renascent Italy, and France, in a new wave of 
tendency, exert their sway. The English essay- 
ists next take a hand in the shaping of the form, 
until writers in the sweep of the romantic move- 
ment prepare the way for Poe — the first indi- 
vidual of commanding importance in the history 
of short-story writing. After Poe, the emphasis 
on technique, though intensifying the effect, 
artificializes the form, as is well recognized in 
the typical work of the day. What the present 
tendencies are, and what the future will bring 
forth, seem not too difficult to judge. 

“Our modern short story began as technique for a 

worthy effect. In lesser hands, at least, it is degenerat- 
ing into a technique whose effect is merely technical. 
The specific word, the rapid introduction, the stressed 
climax, the careful focus and the studied tone, are too 
often the masters, not the servants, of the story. Facil- 
ity is widespread, artificiality rampant. Scores of well- 
known short-story writers prepare to ascend their little 
peaklet of narrative accoutered like Tartarin in his 
Alpine regalia, equipped not for their Rigi but Mont 
Blanc. In so recent a collection as ‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills,’ the effort is already as patent as the success. 
When our tastes are a little more jaded by the nervous 
endeavor of the modern short-story, many and many a 
successful tale will seem as false in taste as the vapidities 
of the Euphuists. A less labored story must come back. 
The movement will be towards the ideal of Chaucer and 
away from the strenuosity of Poe.” 
It is a far cry, in Professor Canby’s narrative, 
from Aelfric to “OQ. Henry.” <A wide gap of 
centuries has to be spanned. It is no easy task 
to pioneer in the detailed and careful tracing of 
his type through such a period, and the writer in 
several instances lays himself open to criticism : 
but he has dared and done, and done well. He 
has written seriously yet interestingly of our 
most significant modern literary type and of its 
development from its origins ; and he has accom- 
plished a praiseworthy feat in linking its vital 
present with its instructive past. 

Like Professor Canby, Miss Clara Whitmore 
has devoted herself to the study of a special class 
of fiction. He, however, interests us chiefly by 
tracing the evolution of a type; she, by the 





endeavor to emphasize a certain point of view. 
Many women writers have sunk into an oblivion 
from which, she claims, their intrinsic merit 
should have preserved them ; and she believes 
this misfortune due to the fact that most books 
on literature have been written from the man’s 
standpoint. Her book has been written from the 
woman’s point of view. To portray women writ- 
ers, and women’s and the woman’s outlook upon 
life and its interpretation, is her aim. Just 
what the feminine viewpoint is, however, seems 
as difficult to state definitely in a treatise on 
fiction as in a study of life. The task, perhaps, 
belongs more properly to the psychologist than 
to the literary historian; and our author for 
the most part leaves it to the psychologist — or 
to someone else,—and in this respect piques 
without satisfying our interest. Once or twice 
she comes boldly out to emphasize certain char- 
acteristically feminine qualities, as introspection 
and quickness in grasping motives and passions 
underlying action. Woman’s view of life as 
represented in fiction is shown, however, to be 
largely objective. Women have developed the 
historical novel ; have brought the novel of mys- 
tery to a high state of perfection, but have left 
the most enduring stamp on literature as realists. 
All of which goes, perhaps, to suggest a not 
uncharacteristic inconsistency. It should be 
noted that this book portrays a suczession of 
personalities, and that the author’s intention is 
evidently to reveal or suggest the type through 
them, rather than to regard the typeas the main 
thing and them as incidental or merely illustra- 
tive. The method of the writer here, then, is 
just the reverse of that of Professor Canby ; 
and hers is a far simpler task. Miss Whitmore’s 
book is an enlarged master’s thesis; and it has 
some of the defects of its qualities. It suggests 
the student rather than the real critic in its 
frequent and lengthy citations of the opinions 
of others. An irritating rather than a serious 
fault is the overlooking of several misprints 
like “« Maria Edgewood ”’ (p. 102) and “ Rodney 
Crawley” (p. 164). A matter of greater im- 
portance is the allotting of so little space as a 
couple of pages to so great a figure as George 
Eliot. Generally, the strength of the work does 
not lie in the treatment of the greatest writers. 
Perhaps the chief value of the book lies in its 
bringing to light again forgotten or half-forgot- 
ten names—such as Ma t of Newcastle, 


Mrs. Haywood, and the “Sidney Biddulph” 
of Mrs. Sheridan ; in its suggesting the real 
importance of time-dimmed figures in their 
contribution to the history and development of 
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fiction ; and its emphasizing frequently both 
the salient characteristics of a writer’s work 
and her relation to the general scheme. As 
a handy reference-book, and a chart of the 
woman-novelist field previous to 1865, it has its 
useful place. 

Characteristics of the work of Professor 
Burton are generally recognized. In his study 
of the “ Masters of the English Novel ”’ it is not 
his object primarily to grub for the origin of a 
type and laboriously to track its evolution ; nor 
does he attempt to force a way into brambly 
and neglected by-paths of literature seeking for 
modest merit lowly laid. His course stretches 
over literary heights. There he paces with the 
practised tread and assured step of one on con- 
genial ground and at home in high places, yet 
not unmindful of the world below and of an 
author’s relation to it. He treats the greatest 
novelists — Richardson through Hardy —show- 
ing what part they played in the development 
of the novel, and what part the novel played as 
a depicter of the spirit of the times. One feels 
that the writer is no novice at his task. At 
times, however, one pauses long before accepting 
some of his critical dicta. Remembering some 
of the most famous or notorious novels of the 
century, one may question, for instance, such a 
generalization as this : 

“The novel seems to have been the special literary 
instrument in the eighteenth century for the propaga- 
tion of altruism; here lies its deepest significance.” 
Also, one may think Fielding too much depre- 
ciated in comparison with Smollett. Condem- 
nation of Coleridge’s opinion of the plot of 
‘Tom Jones,” and invidious praise of Smollett’s 
characterization, are judgments in which not all 
would care to coincide. They do, however, 
prepare us for Professor Burton’s appreciation 
of Dickens, and for his mention of “ Henry 
Esmond” and “The Tale of Two Cities” in 
the same breath, naming the latter first. The 
book is excellently appreciative of Hardy, and 
fairly so of Scott and Stevenson ; and if it 
lauds Dickens in accordance with the grow 
ing fashion of our day, it also does justice to 
Thackeray. One finds in the book the reflective 
work of a class-room lecturer, vivifying familiar 
names and writing stimulating criticism with 
depth of purpose and an attractive style. 

“« Leading American Novelists,” by Professor 
John Erskine, is a needed book in a promising 
field. The value of American fiction, in its 
scope, development, and significance, has been 
so inadequately recognized that a worthy con- 
tribution to the subject is deserving of especial 





note. Professor Erskine has focused his atten- 
tion on six figures: Brown, Cooper, Simms, 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe, Bret Harte. To each of 
these he allots a chapter, headed by a full-page 
illustration of the author dealt with. Such an 
arrangement, with its suggestion of emphasized 
mechanical divisions of the subject into just so 
many or just so few parts, has this disadvan- 
tage — that it may recall to mind the method 
of the grade-school text-book ; also, where only 
few authors are chosen for criticism and where 
not all are of the highest class, it accentuates 
the relative unimportance of the minor figures. 
William Gilmore Simms, for instance, seems 
hardly to deserve the height of his pedestal; 
and to devote almost a seventh of one’s space to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe appears too wanton an 
assertion of the poverty of our American pro- 
duct in fiction. More lives, more life, and less 
protracted criticism in the case of minor work, 
would have better covered the field and revealed 
a truer sense of proportion. In the details of 
his criticism, however, one follows Professor 
Erskine with confidence. Although he disclaims 
an attempt at originality in final judgments, 
endeavoring to render the opinion of the best 
critics of to-day rather than his own individual 
impressions, he deserves commendation for show- 
ing excellent taste in choosing his sources, and, 
instead of tiresomely quoting, for fusing all his 
material into a well-rendered and generally con- 
vineing form. What is said in different parts 
of his book — especially of Brown, Hawthorne, 
Cooper, and Bret Harte — is illuminating, and 
suggests the taste of the true critic. He is 
generally consistent in his critical attitude. The 
separate stars in his galaxy of critical opinion 
go together to make up a “firmament of light.” 
One would especially recommend the book for 
its well-stated and deep critical generalizations ; 
and its author for giving evidence of possession of 
the “ seeing eye,” and for revealing himself as a 
worthy seeker of the light—a consistent follower 
of the Gleam. SrepHen Faunce Sears. 








GERMANY IN AMERICA.* 





The question may arise in many minds, Why 
attempt to separate out the contribution of any 
nationality to the rapidly blending population 
of the United States? Is this not to emphasize 
and perpetuate the racial differences and preju- 





* Tue GeRMAN ELEMENT IN THE Unrrep Srares. With 
Special Reference to its Political, Moral, Social, and Educa- 
tional Influence. By Albert Bernhardt Faust. In two vol- 
umes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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dices which we hope to obliterate? Perhaps 
such a use might be made of the works that 
have resulted from Mrs. Catherine Seipp’s 
prizes, offered in 1904, for the best essays on 
the German Element in the United States. But 
if interest and pride in ancestry and nationality 
are themselves justifiable — and who will doubt 
this? —then Professor Faust’s work on this 
subject is justified. And for the Germans, 
more than for other nationalities perhaps, such 
a summary of their worth and achievements was 
called for because, since the employment of 
German mercenaries in the British army during 
the Revolutionary War, there has existed more 
or less unreasoning prejudice against them, 
manifested under the ignorant application of 
the would-be contemptuous epithet “ Dutch” 
to all persons of Teutonic origin, saving Anglo- 
Saxons and Scandinavians. 

Inevitably, the task set by Mrs. Seipp must 
ever be an incompleted one. But for all that, 
the beginning could not be put off indefinitely. 
Several earlier attempts had been made to sur- 
vey the German element in the United States, 
and a number of Germanistic societies have 
been engaged for twenty years in gathering 
materials in particular German centres — nota- 
bly the German-American Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Professor Faust found, there- 
fore, much material ready to hand, while for 
some ten years he had been preparing for the 
undertaking. In the nature of the case, he 
could not visit and examine personally all the 
German settlements and institutions in our 
country, but he has shown due diligence in 
gathering by correspondence much first-hand 
material. 

In the two large volumes of his work he treats 
his subject first historically and then topically. 
This leads naturally to some repetition ; but with 
so large a mass of material it was certainly well 
te resort to this method of making it accessible 
from different points of view. 

It is not remarkable that Professor Faust’s 
work often assumes the tone of a defence and a 
eulogy. Occasionally this tone might have been 
subdued. In the opening chapter, for instance, 
the claim of Mercator, a native of Belgium, of 
.yrker in Ericson’s problematic voyage to 
America, of Fabian, a Swiss, as representatives 
of the German element would justify extending 
he claim to include the entire Anglo-Saxon 
portion of the English-Scotch settlers. But on 
the whole this tendency to claim credit is not 
unpleasantly obvious. 

Neither does a careful inspection reveal many 





hooks for the little tags of detailed criticism. 
The contents table is clear and full, and the illus- 
trative plates and maps and tables are numer- 
ous and genuinely helpful as a rule. Firmian 
(p. 235, I.) is not a principality; Waldo’s son 
lived in Frankfurt at the Lutherhaus, not at 
the house of Luther (p. 258, I.); there is no 
prominent Mennonite colony “ Germania” in 
Kansas (p. 501, I.); and the work of C. B. 
Schmidt, Immigration Commissioner of the 
A. T. & §. F. Ry., in establishing German col- 
onies, might well have been mentioned. But 
these are very minor matters. 

Professor Faust has brought his material 
down to date, and has furnished a work that 
may almost be called monumental. He writes 
simply and clearly. He has presented very justly 
a survey of the really notable contribution of 
Germany to the commercial, religious, and edu- 
cational life of the United States, —a survey 
that may serve both for the gratification of the 
patriotic German here or in Germany, and for 
the illumination of the non-Germans who too 
often underestimate that contribution. 

W. H. Carrurn. 


NEW STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


In view of the studies of French literature by 
Saintsbury and Dowden— to mention only two, 
—and the translation into English of Brune- 
tiére’s Manual, a new work on so comprehensive 
and important a subject must show cause for its 
appearance. Mrs. Anna Lemp Konta’s “ His- 
tory of French Literature” does not lack in 
comprehensiveness, certainly, since it extends 
from the oath of Strasburg to “ Chantecler ”— 
which, by the way, is steadily misprinted 
“‘Chanticler”’ in her pages. Nor is it impossi- 
ble to say some pleasant things of the book. In 
general, and especially when dealing with the 
modern period, the author exhibits an intelligent 
grasp upon essentials and in a sketchy way makes 
a story that, while very readable, is not untrust- 
worthy because of ignorance or eccentricity. She 
is, too, keenly aware of latter-day manifestations. 
Her method admits of frequent quotation, and 
this, in a work for the most part frankly deriva- 
tive, adds to its value, and has been used in the 
main with discretion, although at times it makes 
the page a patchwork rather than one blending. 

But to go further and claim for the book dis- 
tinction of manner, or the philosophic correla- 





*Tae History or Frence Literature. By Anna 
Lemp Konta. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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tions which such a work, to become first-rate, 
demands, would be going altogether too far. 
There is a failure in English idiom which at 
times gives a naive effect to the style; and one 
could write a volume concerning disagreements 
and corrections, when it comes to details. In 
the chapter on the Modern Drama, for example, 
Brieux is disposed of by the remark that he 
‘has come to be accepted as a satirist of a sort,” 
which seems peculiarly mal apropos in view of 
that distinguished playwright’s recent election 
to the Academy. Or again, in the treatment 
of Zola, to declare that the trilogy of the cities 
*‘ has not enhanced his reputation ” is certainly 
to make a mistake in relative values. The chap- 
ter on Recent Poetry is an extreme illustration 
of the danger of trying to summarize important 
writers by a line or a phrase ; nor can one accept 
the sweeping statement that “‘ French genius 
does not lean to lyricism.” The description of 
Rostand’s new drama has mistakes which cannot 
but awaken suspicion as to the critic’s method; 
she is wrong in saying that one of the actors 
steps before the curtain and announces it as a 
play of animals, and wrong again in saying that 
it is written in modern French pentameters, 
since it is, of course, written in Alexandrines. 
Or —to go back a little—in speaking of George 
Sand the author says that this great novelist 
read the principal works of Locke, Bacon, Rous- 
seau, Aristotle, Pascal, Montaigne, and other 
masters, and then comments: “ Her literary 
talent proceeds from these authors; personal 
inspiration has added to it a stamp of original- 
ity,”’— to put it mildly, an odd way of expressing 
the thought. A good word should be said for 
the chapter on the French Press, a phase of 
letters too often overlooked. 

One could wish that with a book so readable, 
which avoids the sin of dulness, more accuracy 
might have been attained, and the organic rela- 
tions of the subject so presented as to bring 
the study into a truer unity. 

RicHarp Burton. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Mr. Adrian Hoffman Joline is not 
only an enthusiastic autograph- 
collector and a true lover of books ; 
he is also sufficiently a man of affairs, being a New 
York lawyer in active practice, to be saved from 
the pitiable fate not uncommon to bibliophiles, of 
becoming possessed with the notion that the world of 
books is the only real world, and the outside universe 
its grossly imperfect imitation. Hence his chatty vol- 


The diverting 
reflections of 
a book-lover. 





ume, “At the Library Table” (Badger), is agreeably 
sprinkled with worldly-wise observations, besides 
containing many of the expected praises of first edi- 
tions and Cobden-Sanderson bindings, and notes on 
other matters familiar to bibliophilosophical persons. 
The title of the book is also that of the first chapter, 
which has, of course, nothing to do with the public- 
library table, a piece of furniture evidently abhorred 
by Mr. Joline almost as much as he dislikes a card- 
catalogue and sundry other appurtenances of “the 
people’s university ”— a frame of mind natural and 
permissible in one who enjoys the possession of a 
good library of his own. Chapter two contains the 
diverting “ Deliberations of a Dofob” (a Dofob, we 
infer from the context, being a “ D—d Old Fool On 
Books”). Then come two more chapters of mingled 
literary and reminiscent character, and finally two 
longer disquisitions on William Harrison Ainsworth 
and G. P. R. James. A footnote in the James article 
questions the truth of the report that the novelist of 
solitary-horseman fame was sometimes called George 
Prince Regent James, and that many even believed 
this to be his real name. On this point Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston’s lately-published “ Recollections ” 
has a few authoritative words, from which it appears 
that the curious appellation originated in Richmond, 
where it gained common currency and was considered 
peculiarly apt. Mr. Joline shows himself a good 
hater of automobiles and motor-cycles, a stanch 
defender of General McClellan, no admirer of 
Charles Sumner, nor of “the deified murderer and 
horse-thief, John Brown,” nor, finally, of “the mod- 
ern smooth-faced devotee of the safety razor, who 
freely permits the unattractive contour of his mouth 
te betray the imperfections of his character.” But 
we all have our ingrained likes and dislikes. He has 
permitted his pen, or his printer, to speak of Mr. 
“Crother” and the poet “ Keat”—-or, rather, he 
has used the possessives “Crother’s” and “ Keat’s,” 
which is practically the same to the critical eye. On 
the whole, Mr. Joline has given us a worthy successor 
to the “ Meditations of an Autograph Collector” 
and “The Diversions of a Book Lover.” 


Mr. Percival Lowell is an artist in 
and the end the writing of popular books on 
oo astronomy. While, as is well known, 
his chief interests lie with the planet Mars, con- 
cerning which he has published two interesting 
works, he has lately produced a volume of wider 
range, entitled “The Evolution of Worlds” (Mac- 
millan). Like all his books, this one is a delight to 
the eye, being sumptuously printed, tastefully bound, 
and finely illustrated. The elegance of its make-up 
is well matched by the fascinating style in which it 
is written. The title of this latest essay on astro- 
nomical evolution is somewhat larger than the 
subject; for the author confines himself to a con- 
sideration of the birth of a system like that of our 
sun and its attendant planets. The systems of 
double-stars, which bestrew the sky by the tens of 
thousands, are not studied. The original hypothet- 
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ment of our system, is relegated to the astronomical 
ash-heap. Mr. Lowell says: “ Darwin’s theory dis- 
tinctly avers that we were not descended from 
monkeys; and Laplace’s fire-mist under modern 
examination evaporates away.” To account for the 
origin of our system we are introduced to the more 
modern speculation that some dark star, feeling its 
way by the starlight through the darkness of infinite 
space, comes into collision with another star, or at 
best barely grazes it. Titanic forces are thus 
brought into play. The encountering worlds are 
disintegrated, and the ruins assume the form of a 
spiral nebula. From this beginning of our family 
of planets, Mr. Lowell leaps lightly over unmeasured 
wons of time, and proceeds to describe the inner 
group of planets — chiefly Mercury and Venus, as 
we see them to-day — with special reference to the 
observations made at his own observatory at Flag- 
staff, Arizona. The asteroids and the large outer 
planets are next described in illuminating fashion. 
The reader is then in position to understand better 
the ensuing discussion of the formation of the planets 
from the spiral nebula, and of their subsequent his- 
tory as the heated masses gradually become cold, and 
fit for the support of life analogous to that on the 
earth. This part of the argument is beset with 
numerous pitfalls for even the wariest feet, which 
the author seems to realize, when he says: “ Attack- 
ing the subject in this judicial spirit, the reader can 
hardly expect one to satisfy him with a cosmogony 
entirely home-made, but at best to pursue a happy 
middle course between creator and critic, advocating 
only such portions as happen to be my own, while 
sternly exposing the mistakes of others.” Having 
led us in this manner through the history of the 
planets down to our own day, Mr. Lowell goes 
further and considers the death of a world. The 
moon is already dead; Mars is going into senility. 
Even the sun itself, now so plethoric with energy, 
will some day lose its last spark. “Ghost-like it 
will travel through space, unknown, unheralded, 
till another collision shall cause it to take a place 
again among the bright company of heaven.” The 
cycle of change is then finished, and a new cycle 
has begun. 


Dr. Henry Smith Williams is in 
many ways qualified to speak author- 
itatively on the rules to be followed 
in order to secure comfort of body and peace of 
mind. His book on “The Science of Happiness ” 
( Harper) forms an excellent manual of self-culture, 
physical and mental, and is of a literary quality that 
makes it pleasant reading, didactic and moralizing 
though its tone necessarily is. The problem of happi- 
ness he considers under four aspects — the physical, 
the mental, the social, and the moral. In his gen- 
eral directions for bodily health, he makes right eat- 
ing so fine an art that “every indigestible particle 
of food taken into the stomach, and every particle 
of any kind in excess of what is needed” are to be 
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of happiness. 





regarded as dietetic blunders. But Dr. Woods 
Hatchinson has with equal emphasis declared that 
our digestive machinery need not be and ought not 
to be considered as so delicately adjusted a mechan- 
ism; it calls for coarse as well as fine material, 
hence the reason of “shredded doormats” on our 
breakfast table. In treating of methods of work, 
the author makes regularity and method all-essential, 
even for literary workers, asserting that “ most suc- 
cessful artists and authors even learn this lesson 
finally, and, instead of waiting for inspiration, drive 
themselves to the task at a given time, and grind 
away regardless of desire for rest till a reasonable 
work is done.” It is more than doubtful if the best 
creative work in literature has been done in this 
plodding fashion. “ We cannot kindle when we will 
the fire which in the heart resides.” Among the pen- 
slips that have crept into the book, some imp of the 
ink-bottle has made the author write “60 dollars” 
as the equivalent of “eight hundred francs” — in 
the very chapter that inculeates the necessity of 
accuracy. “Climatic” occurs, intentionally or other- 
wise, apparently in the sense of “climacteric.” And, 
finally, the eminent scientist allows himself the 
etymologically unscientific if not downright mean- 
ingless phrase, “to perpetrate senile views.” But 
these are comparative trifles. As the well-pondered 
utterance of one speaking from ample personal 
knowledge — even though the chapter on “ How to 
Die” necessarily lacks the note of actual experience 
—the book commands and will receive the ready 
attention of many readers. 


The historians have written much, 
atthe Northin and somewhat minutely, of economic 
the Civil War. and civil conditions in the South in 
the days of the Confederacy, but conditions in the 
North during the War have received less attention. 
With the exception of a short chapter in Mr. Rhodes’s 
History, little has hitherto been done to exhibit the 
industrial and social side of life in the Northern 
States from 1861 to 1865. Hence Dr. Emerson 
David Fite’s “Social and Industrial Conditions in 
the North During the Civil War” (Macmillan) is 
a needed work. While in the Confederacy every 
industry languished, in the North every industry 
made unprecedented progress, and at the end of the 
war the North was actually wealthier than in 1861. 
This progress was due, as Dr. Fite shows, not alone 
to the artificial stimulus of the war, but it was based 
on solid economic foundations. Of new conditions 
brought about by the war, one of the most interest- 
ing was the tendency toward consolidation. This was 
seen not only in the centralization of the government, 
but in the combination of transportation agencies, 
of capital, of manufacturing plants, of banking and 
telegraph systems. Local railway lines were com- 
bined to make trunk systems; capitalists pooled 
their resources, and manufacturers drew together 
to monopolize certain fields of production. Popular 
education was stimulated by the war, though the 
enrolment fell off for a time in the best colleges. 
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The nouveau riche flourished, but in the North as 
in the South the finest expression of popular feeling 
was in the charitable and relief work conducted 
mainly for the benefit of the soldiers. Yet while 
industries made progress, and capital was multiplied, 
the average laborer was pinched by hard times. 
Wages did not rise to correspond with the increased 
cost of living, and the development of labor-saving 
machinery prevented the laborers who remained at 
work from profiting by the absence of those who 
served in the army. Dr. Fite’s work shows a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the material relating to the 
subject; it is interesting in itself, and valuable for 
reference. RENCE 
iinet In a volume entitled “Revolution, 

soctansese and Other Essays ” (Macmillan) Mr. 
weegiiek a Jack London gathers together a 
baker’s dozen of brief papers written within the last 
ten years, and treating chiefly of the capital-and- 
labor question and the general iniquity of the present 
order of things in our society and government. 
Much is said, first and last, of the prosperous folk 
who go on “ prattling sweet ideals and dear moral- 
ities,” blissfully unconscious of the voleano on which 
their prosperity rests, and which some day will 
burst and make havoc of all these smug prattlers of 
sweet ideals and dear moralities. The revolutionists 
that are to effect this righting of wrongs are counted 
as seven million strong, and continually increasing. 
The writer does a service in calling renewed atten- 
tion, in language idiomatically forceful, to some of 
the defects and injustice of the existing social order, 
and especially to the frightful hardships now suf- 
fered by the poorest classes among the unskilled 
laborers; but his comparison of the average cave- 
dweller’s lot with that of the thousands of over- 
worked and underfed men, women, and children of 
the present day, hardly establishes the primitive 
man’s greater immunity from suffering and danger, 
and leaves out of account his vastly lower state of 
civilization as compared with that of the modern 
world. We cannot, even viewing the world through 
the socialist’s or the nihilist’s spectacles, believe that 
it has been retrograding through all the centuries, 
or that revolution, in the commonly accepted sense 
of the term, is to be the ultimate salvation of the 
race. Some of Mr. London’s pages are personal 
and autobiographical in character, and hence of 
peculiar interest. The book contains food for 
thought, and its style is the opposite of wearisome. 
A passing apt quotation from Erasmus both sur- 
prises and delights the bookish reader. 


Puaseare Mr. Maurice Baring’s “Dead Let- 
correspondence ters” (Houghton) must have been 
with the great. as amusing in the writing as they 
are in the reading. Appearing first in the London 
“Morning Post,” they entertained many readers, 
and, incredible though it may appear, imposed upon 
not a few who, by the author’s confession, wrote to 
him requests for further details from his secret 
sources of information. As these imaginary sources 





have to do, in part, with Clytemnestra and Agys- 
thus, Cleopatra and Antony, Lear and his daughters, 
Romeo and Juliet, and various other ancient or 
semi-mythological personages, one must be preter- 
naturally credulous to take the packet of letters in 
sober earnest. The local color, too, and the inci- 
dental allusions are not studied with wearisome 
accuracy, nor were they intended to pass muster 
with the severely critical. Lighter and shorter and 
more colloquial than Landor’s “Imaginary Con- 
versations,” these letters are in many instances 
written (supposedly) by women, and are hence the 
ready medium of much amusing gossip and some 
equally amusing spitefulness. The author enjoys a 
free hand in whitewashing any historic character 
that may have fallen into a disrepute which he 
thinks unmerited. Messalina, for instance, he pic- 
tures as an angel of innocence and the unhappy 
victim of envy and malice. Marcus Aurelius, on 
the other hand, appears as a tiresome pedant, wear- 
ing the aspect of “a barber who catered for the 
aristocracy,” as the author expresses it, with some 
confusion of trades. Among the moderns, Heine 
and Goethe and Peter the Great are familiarly 
introduced. But, on the whole, it is when dealing 
with personages of antiquity or mythology that Mr. 
Baring lets himself go with most effect. As a 
pleasant reminder of our schoolday studies — not a 
painful reminder of how much we have forgotton 
since then — the book is excellent vacation reading. 


a -_ The laureate of the Confederacy is 
a vcua. the distinction claimed for the author 
the Lost Cause. of “ Maryland, My Maryland ss by 
Mr. Matthew Page Andrews in his recent edition 
of “The Poems of James Ryder Randall” (The 
Tandy-Thomas Co.). To this judgment, admirers 
of Ryan and Timrod will give but tardy assent. 
Nevertheless, the editor of the present volume brings 
to the support of his position the alleged assertion of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes that “My Maryland” was 
“the greatest of all poems produced by the War”; 
and he might have urged in further support of his 
position that Randall composed a considerably larger 
body of war verses than did either of his rivals. But 
in justice to all concerned, it should be said that, 
with the exception of his famous battle-song, Randall 
wrote little that can compare with the best that 
Timrod and Ryan did. The volume contains, besides 
the war-lyrics, about fifty other short pieces, the 
balk of them either personal and reminiscential in 
nature, or of the knee-buckle variety. Few of these 
display much of freshness or of finish, and still fewer 
exhibit anything of power. In an interesting intro- 
duction, however, the editor makes it plain why 
Randall did not accomplish greater things: like 
most of his fellow-poets of the South, he could not 
bring himself to look upon verse-making as a serious 
business, but conceived of it merely as a more or less 
respectable sort of diversion. But that Randall had 
keen insight into things, and was capable of strong 
feeling and of considerable power in expressing it 
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is clearly shown by the account given of his life and 
work, chiefly in the field of journalism. Moreover, 
he possessed a large soul, and was the most modest 
and unselfish of men. 


If anyone doubts that dogs have 
quality of some power so nearly resembling 
oe eee. reason that it is not worth while to 
hunt for another name by which to call it, let him 
read Mr. Henry C. Merwin’s “Dogs and Men” 
(Houghton), reprinted, with illustrations and a few 
additions, from “The Atlantic Monthly.” The 
human feeling that throbs in the canine heart and 
looks out of the canine eye is dwelt upon and exem- 
plified in a most interesting way, and the author 
even goes so far as to declare that “the mission of 
the dog — I say it with all reverence — is the same 
as the mission of Christianity, namely, to teach 
mankind that the universe is ruled by love.” Speak- 
ing of a certain familiar class of smugly self-satisfied 
and eminently respectable persons into whose blood 
there has crept “a coldness that would chill the 
heart of a bronze statue,” he thus continues: “ Such 
persons are really degenerates of their peculiar 
kind, and need to be saved, perhaps by desperate 
measures. Let them elope with the cook ; let them 
get religion; or, if they cannot get religion, let 
them get a dog, give him the run of the house, love 
him and spoil him, and so, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, their salvation may be effected.” The litile 
book will delight all animal-lovers, and perhaps 
convert some animal-haters. 


The human 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


“What Pictures to See in Europe in One Summer,” 
by Miss Lorinda Munson Bryant, is an art guide for 
tourists who take the beaten track, and are fairly in- 
nocent of artistic cultivation when they set out. For 
such persons, books like this are no doubt useful. The 
John Lane Company are the publishers. 

The latest of Baedekers is a “Southern Germany,” 
meaning Wurtemberg and Bavaria, which now reaches 
its eleventh revised edition. Although a comparatively 
small volume, it has upwards of eighty maps and plans. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are the importing agents 
for these guide-books. 

The excellent “Everyman’s Library” is steadily 
increasing, fifty-three new titles having recently been 
added to the series, which now consists of four hundred 
and iifty-three volumes. This admirable series contains, 
as is well known, some of the choicest classics in the 
English language, neatly and tastefully bound, of con- 
venient size and good type, and procurable at a very 
modest cost. 

“ Marcus Aurelius and the Later Stoics,” by Dr. F. 
W. Bussell, is a new volume in the series of “The 
World’s Epoch-Makers,” published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It is a scholarly work, and, consider- 
ing that it has to do with the expounders of what the 
author considers “an untenable creed,” shows an un- 
expected degree of sympathy with the thought of the 
imperial philosopher and his followers. 








The present overflow of Roosevelt enthusiasm finds 
appropriate expression in Mr. John T. McCutcheon’s 
new volume, “T R. in Cartoons,” issued by Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. The cartoons, of which there 
are over a hundred, originally appeared in The Chicago 
« Tribune,” and are accompanied by a preface in which 
Mr. McCutcheon cleverly describes the ex-President as 
“a cornucopia of suggestions for cartoon material.” 

From Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes Company come the 
first two volumes in a new series of monographs to be 
called «Garden Flowers in Colors.” Each volume con- 
tains eight illustrations of flowers in life-like colors 
reproduced with unusual skill and care by the same 
engravers who produced the illustrations for the 
“ Masterpieces in Color.” The text gives outlines of 
the histories and classifications of the flowers, practical 
directions for their culture, lists of varieties best suited 
for special purposes, and chapters on common insect 
pests. 

“How Americans are Governed in Nation, State, and 
City ” (Harper), by Mr. Crittenden Marriott, is a text- 
book of civics marked by a strong stress upon the 
practical aspect of the problems of government, and 
presenting its array of facts in logical sequence and 
engaging exposition. The author’s reasoning is not 
always sound, but his matter is usually informing and 
interesting. In his deliberate exclusion of the historical 
side of the subject, however, he has missed giving his 
book the truly educational character that such a work 
should have to commend itself to the attention of the 
teaching profession. 

“ Man in Many Lands,” by Mr. L. W. Lyde (London- 
Black), is described as “an introduction to the study 
of geographic control.” This means that it is intended 
to supply the information which shall answer such ques- 
tions as “ Why the Swedes invented cream separators, 
Why the Buddhist color should be yellow, and Why 
Portuguese women are so ugly. The author, an ex- 
aminer in geography for various institutions, gets ques- 
tions like these from many parts of the world, and thinks 
that the study of geography should supply the intel- 
ligence needed for answering them. This is a refresh- 
ing (and pedagogically sound) view to take of what is 
too often a humdrum subject, and teachers may well 
profit by the little book. It is a school book only in an 
auxiliary sense, and makes refreshing reading. There 
are many pretty illustrations in color. 

The series of plainly-worded and fully-illustrated 
little pamphlets, edited by Mr. John Cotton Dana, on 
«“ American Library Economy” as practised by the 
Newark (N. J.) Public Library, has now advanced to 
its Second Part, in one number, entitled “ Booklists and 
Other Library Publications,” the First Part being 
divided into four sections, or numbers, all treating of 
the Lending Department as it is organized at Newark. 
We thus have a pamphlet on the Registration Desk, 
one on the Charging System, one on the Administration 
of the Lending Department, and finally one on the 
Relations with the Public in this Department. Intend- 
ing librarians might be dismayed at first by the apparent 
intricacy of library management as detailed in these 
successive booklets; and they do indeed leave little to 
the reader’s imagination — which perhaps is well. The 
Newark library’s activity in publishing numerous aids 
to readers is commendable. The series is tastefully 
executed at the Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt., the 
business office of which is at 189 Broad St., Newark, 
N. J. 
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NOTES. 


A new two-volume edition of Madame Blavatsky’s 
“The Secret Doctrine,” reprinted from the original 
edition of 1888, is announced by the Theosophical 
Publishing Co., at Point Loma, California. 

“Making Good” is a new volume in “Harper’s 
Athletic Series.” Its contents are eleven short stories of 
outdoor sports, by such writers as Mr. F. H. Spearman, 
Mr. Van Tassel Sutphen, and Mr. Poultney Bigelow. 

Dr. Isaac Taylor’s “Words and Places” has been 
for nearly half a century a useful work of reference. It 
is now reédited by Dr. A. Smythe Palmer, and brought 
out in an attractive new shape by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

The Houghton Mifflin Co. have added to their 
“ Riverside Literature Series” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cran- 
ford,” edited by Mr. H. E. Coblentz, and a volume of 
selections from Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall,” edited by 
Mr. Samuel Thurber, Jr. 

Messrs. Duffield & Co. announce that they will 
publish Rostand’s “Chantecler” in bock form on 
August 15. Recent magazine advertisements, there- 
fore, stating that the play can be read in English only 
in its serial form, are misleading. 

Sainte-Beuve’s “ Causeries du Lundi,” from October, 
1849, to March, 1851, may now be had in an English 
translation by Dr. E. J. Trechmann. The work fills 
five neat volumes, has notes and other editorial matter, 
and is published by the Messrs. Dutton. 

A paragraph in Tue D1 recently having mentioned 
that there was no known living relative of the poet 
Keats bearing his surname, a correspondent in Georgia 
writes to say that Mr. John H. Keats, son of the poet’s 
brother George who settled in this country, still resides 
in Missouri, or did so at a very recent date. 

Mr. S. E. Forman, who is the author of the best text- 
book of civil government ever written for American 
students of high school age, now appears as the author 
of « A History of the United States for Schools,” pub- 
lished by the Century Co. It is a book for the elemen- 
tary schools, and is amply equipped with educational 
aids besides being richly illustrated. 

Messrs. Sturgis & Walton Co. announce for early 
fall publication a book by Miss E. Sylvia Pankhurst 
entitled “ The Suffragette.” The author of the work, 
which is to be in a manner the official history of the 
English equal-suffrage movement, is a daughter of the 
well-known Mrs. Pankhurst, the leader of the militant 
wing of the suffrage party, who will provide the intro- 
duction. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company announce that they have 
ready for publication the first volume of “The Life and 
Times of King Edward VII,” giving the story of Eng- 
land from the birth of King Edward down to the present 
day. When completed the work will be in five large 
octavo volumes. Queen Alexandra has personally given 
the publishers her consent to the reprodaction of the 
photographs of the King that will appear throughout 
the work, and which, with the other illustrations, will 
form a special feature. 

Hauff’s « Lichtenstein,” edited by Professor James 
Percival King, is one of the most acceptable of recent 
German texts, and is published by Messrs. Henry Holt 
& Co. From Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. we have “A 
German Grammar for Schools and Colleges,” by Pro- 
fessors W. H. Fraser and W. H. van der Smissen; 








‘ Progressive French Idioms,” compiled by M. R. de 


Blanchaud; “ French Anecdotes,” arranged by Professor 
W. F. Giese and Mr. C. D. Cool; and Voltaire’s 
“Zaire,” edited by Professor Charles W. Cabeen. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish Louis Enault’s « Le 
Chien In Capitaine, edited by Miss Margaret de G. 
Verrall. 

Mark Twain’s authorized biography is already in 
preparation at the hands of Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, 
who, with the deceased humorist’s daughter, is his 
appointed literary executor. The fortunate possessors 
of letters from Mr. Clemens are requested to commu- 
nicate with Mr. Paine at Redding, Connecticut. All 
epistolary matter sent to him will be copied and returned 
to the senders. Cordial codperation in this respect is 
earnestly desired, to the end that a full and authorita- 
tive biography may be prepared. 

The new edition of William Sharp's works, edited 
by Mrs. Sharp and published by Messrs. Duffield & 
Co., is steadily gaining headway. Of the seven vol- 
umes which are to complete the edition, the first four 
are now ready, containing “ Pharais” and “The 
Mountain Lovers ” ; “ The Sin Eater ” and “ The Washer 
of the Ford”; “The Dominion of Dreams ” and “ Un- 
der the Dark Star”; “ The Divine Adventure,” “ Iona, 
and “ Studies in Spiritual History.” Each volume is 
illustrated with a frontispiece in photogravure, and both 
the type and paper are excellent. 

The Mikszath Jubilee in Hungary has been made 
memorable by that nation in a manner that does credit 
to those concerned in it. Three estates, valued at 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars of our money, were 
presented to the veteran romancer as a jubilee gift. A 
prophet not without honor in his own country, Mikszath 
is also favorably known in America and England, chiefly 
through the English translation of his “St. Peter’s 
Umbrella” —a book which, according to a current 
story, Mr. Roosevelt assured its author, whom he took 
pains to meet in his late visit to Budapest, was the very 
last book he had read before leaving America for the 
jungles of Africa. It is of interest to note that much 
of Mikszath’s work has first appeared serially in Kos- 
suth’s old paper, Pesti Hirlap. Now that Jékai is gone, 
the author of “St. Peter’s Umbrella” is to us the most 
attractive figure in literary Hungary. 

The Lummis collection of books, paintings, and Indian 
relics, lately presented to the Southwest Museum at 
Los Angeles, is briefly described in the current issue of 
“News Notes of California Libraries.” An extract 
says: “In celebration of his fiftieth birthday, and to 
round up many years’ activity in various fields pertain- 
ing to the history of Spanish-America, Mr. Charles F. 
Lummis has donated to the Southwest Museum his 
entire collection of objects gathered during his travels 
through New Mexico, Colorado, Arizona, and Central 
and South America, as well as his books and paintings. 
Mr. Lummis’s collection of Indian relics has been rec- 

i by scientists as one of rare value.” From a 
notice in the Los Angeles “Times” it appears that 
“the Lummis library contains over 2000 volumes and 
4000 other items. . .. Along with the library are 
given archzological and historical collections . . . illus- 
trative of the history of the west coast of the New 
World in the last 1000 years. The Lummis collections 
and library will be maintained for the present in the 
Lummis home, which is expected to be put in trust with 
the Southwest Museum forever, with its collections.” 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1910. 


African Game Trials— X. Theodore Roosevelt. Scribner. 

“ American Flag, The,” Author of. J.G. Wilson. Century. 
American M. E. Church in Italy. John Ireland. No. Amer. 
Animal Experimentation. F.L.Wachenheim. Atlantic. 
Animal Psychology. John Burroughs. McClure. 
Anti-Vivisection. Woods Hutchinson. World’s Work. 
Baden-Powell Boy Scouts. Annie E. Beard. World To-day. 
Bank, The Central. CharlesG. Dawes. World To-day. 
Batting. Hugh 8. Fullerton. American. 

Beaux, Cecelia, The Art of. Leila Mechlin. Int. Studio. 
Bible, The, in the Orient. C.8. Cooper, Century. 

Birds, Intelligence in. F.H. Herrick. Popular Science. 
Bjérnson, Bjérnstgerne. Louise Collier Wilcox. No. Amer. 
British Rule in India—I. Lord Curzon. North’ American. 
Cancer as Known To-Day. Isaac Levine. Rev. of Reviews. 
Cassat, H, J., and his Vision. C. M. Keys. World's Work. 
Charity and Social Justice. Jane Addams. No. American. 
Cats, Famous Lovers of. Arthur Tomson. Century. 

Chicago, Reforestation in. J.H. Prost. World To-day. 
China and the Opium Fight. Chin Chun Wang. World To-day. 
China, The Coming Crisis in. Adachi Kinnosuke. Rev. of Revs. 
Circus, Business Side of. Hartley Davis. Hverybody’s. 

City, A Model. Ernest Poole. Hverybody’s. 

Civilization, A Problemin. Brooks Adams. Atlantic. 
Country Schoolteacher, Autobiography ofa. World's Work. 
Devil’s Advocate, The. Brander Matthews. Century. 
Disease and ite Cure. J. F. Rogers. Popular Science. 
Doctors, The Plethora of. Abraham Flexner. Atlantic. 
Dollars vs. Health. Irving Fisher. McClure. 

Dreams, Symbolism of. Havelock Ellis. Popular Science. 
East, Our Blundering Diplomacy in. T. F. Millard. American. 
Educational Emergency, An. E. 0. Sisson. Atlantic. 
BRighteenth Century Publisher, An. E. W. Fuller. 
Elliott, John. Walter Prichard Eaton. Averybody’s. 


England, The New Reignin. Sydney Brooks. No. American. 


English Opera. A Pleafor. David Bisham. Century. 
English Painters, A Group of. Christian Brinton. Harper, 


Eugenics, National, and Immigration. R. D.C. Ward. No. Amer. 


Evans, William A. C. A. Winslow. World To-Day. 

Fourth of July, The New. Percy Mackaye. Century. 

German Navy, Growth of. Elmer Roberts. Scribner. 
Garden, An Imaginative. Hildegarde Hawthorne. Century. 
Gaynor, Jadge. William Bayard Hale. World’s Work. 
Glenn, John M. Edwin Wildman. World To-day. 

Gold Production and Investments. F.S. Mead. Atlantic. 
Haliey’s Comet. Edwin B. Frost. World To-day. 

Harmon, Judge, of Ohio. E.C. Hopwood. World To-day. 


House-Fly, The Disease Carrying. D. D. Jackson. Rev. of Reve. 


Hull-House, Twenty Years at. Jane Addams. American. 
Human Race, Future of the. T. D. A. Cockerell. Pop. Science. 
Ibsen and his Plays. Archibald Henderson. Bookman. 
Insects, Injurious. Samuel Hopkins Adams. American. 
Interest Rates, Red J. H. Rhoad Review of Reviews. 
Ionian Boy, The. G. E. Woodberry. North American. 
Irrigation Securities. E.G. Hopson. Review of Reviews. 
Italy in California. Ernest Piexotto. Scribner. 

Journalism, Personal Equation in. Henry Watterson. Atlantic. 
Kaiser, The Real. Sydney Brooks. McClure. 

King, Clarence. Edgar Beecher Bronson. Century. 

Learning. John Jay Chapman. Atlantic. 

Live Stock and Land Values. A.G. Leonard. Rev. of Revs. 
Living, Gentler. Abram 8. Isaacs. North American. 

Los Angeles Aqueduct. J. B. Lippincott. Review of Reviews. 
Magazines, The Fighting. C. M. Francis. Bookman. 
McDonogh School for Boys. H.W. Lanier. World’s Work. 
McKenzie, R. Tait. H.S. Morris. International Studio. 
Medical Schools, Superfiuity of. B.A. Forbes. World’s Work. 
Medievalism, Modern. F.T. Carlton. Pop. Science. 

Mexico, Investmentsin. T.K. Long. World To-day. 
Miliionaires. Harold Kellock. EKverybody’s. 

Mining Schemes, Fake. Emerson Hough. Kverybody’s. 
Minister, The, and the Men. Francis E. Leupp. Atlantic. 
Municipal Regulation. H.C. Morris. World To-day. 
Newfoundland Made Accessible. Review of Reviews. 

“O. Henry” in his Own Bagdad. G.J. Nathan. Bookman. 
Pageants, English and American. E. Oberholtzer. Century. 
Paladino, The Case of. Joseph Jastrow. Review of Reviews. 
Paris, The Markets of. Mrs. John Van Vorst. Lippincott. 
Platt, Senator, Autobiography of. McClure. 

Political Novelist, A. William Dean Howells. No. American. 
Portuguese Pi » A. R.H. Russell. Harper. 
Prendergast, Maurice. Charles H. Pepper. World To-day. 
Priests and Women’s Clothes. Cesare Lombroso. No, Amer 





Bookman. 





Public Schools, Failure of. Eleanor Atkinson. Worid To-day. 
Puritanism. Guglielmo Ferrero. Atlantic. 

Reconstruction Period, Diary of — VI. Gideon Wells. Atlantic. 
Roosevelt, European Opinion of. Sydney Brooks. McClure. 
Russia, The Reaction in—II. George Kennan. Century. 
Salt Lake Trail, The. Charles M. Harvey. Atlantic. 

Seattle, Reducing the Hills of. P. R. Keller. World To-day. 
Shakespeare’s Fools. Eleanor P. Hammond. Atlantic. 
Sierras, In the. Stewart Edward White. American. 

Surgery, The New. W. W.Keen. Harper. 

Taft, Golfing with. A. E. Thomas. Averybody’s 

Taft, The Measure of. Ray Stannard Baker. American. 
Tenements, Toilers of. Elizabeth 8. Sergeant. McClure. 
Twain, Mark. Henry Watterson. American. 
Twain, Mark, My Memories of. William D. Howells. 
Tympano. Robert M.Gay. Atlantic. 

U. 8. Foreign Policy. Charles Johnston. North American. 
Venice. Mary King Waddington. Scribner. 

Welch, William H. C. M. Steele. World To-day. 

White, Stewart Edward. Ward Clark. Bookman. 

Woman’s Vote, The. Hugh H. Lusk. North American. 


Harper. 








List OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 71 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1 since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Reminiscences of a K.C. By Thomas Edward Crispe. With 
portraits, large 8vo, 306 pages. Little, Brown, & Co. $3.50 net. 

George Meek: Bath Chair-Man. By himself; with introduc- 
tion by H.G. Wells. 12mo, 312 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Life of John Albert Johnson. By Frank A. Day and Theo- 
dore M. Knappen. Illustrated, 8vo, 427 pages. Chicago: 
Forbes & Co. $2. net. 

Autobiography of Allen Jay. 1831-1910. Illustrated. 8vo. 
427 pages. John C. Winston Co. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. ’ 
The American Civil War: A Concise History of its Causes 
. and Results. By John Formby. In 2 volumes, 
with maps and plans, large 8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$4.50 net. 

A History of Sumer and Akkad: An account of the Early 
Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric Times to the Founda- 
tion of the Babylonian Monarchy. By Leonard W. King, M.A. 
— large 8vo, 380 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

. net. 

Tha Campaign ofTrafalgar. By Julian S. Corbett. Illustrated, 

large 8vo, 473 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $4.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

A Renegade Poet, and Other Essays. By Francis Thompson ; 
with introduction by Edward J.O’Brien. 16mo, 344 pages. 
Boston: Ball Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 

Essays in Fallacy. By Andrew Macphail. 8vo, 359 pages. 
Longman, Green, & Co. $1.80 net. 

The Good of Life, and Other Little Essays. By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. 12mo, 392 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25 net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of George Meredith, Memorial Edition. New 
volume: Beauchamp’s Career. In 2 volumes, each illustrated 
in photogravure, etc.,8vo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold 
only in sets by subscription.) 

Collected Works of Fiona Macleod ( William Sharp). Edited 
by Mrs. Sharp. New volumes: The Sin Eater and The 
Washer of the Ford; The Dominion of Dreams and Under 
the Dark Star. Each with frontispiece in photogravure, 
8vo. Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 
a. By Fannie Sprague Talbot. 12mo, 48 pages. Richard 
G. Badger. $1. 


Songs of Life. By George Reginald Margeston. 12mo., 57 pages. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1. net. 

Forget-Me-Nots, and Other Poems. By Cornelia A. McFalls. 
With portrait, 12mo, 139 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 


FICTION. 
The Devourers. By A. Vivanti Chartres. 12mo, 328 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
A Motley. By John Galsworthy. 12mo, 274 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.20 net. 
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A Life for a Life. By Robert Herrick. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Happy Island: A New “Uncle William” Story. By 
Jennette Lee. With frontispiece in color, 16mo, 330 pages. 
Century Co. $1. 

Honesty’s Garden. By Paul Creswick. 12mo, 25 pages. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Out of the Night. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 12mo, 390 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.20 net. 

Blaze Derringer. By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. With frontispiece 
in color, 12mo, 314 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

The Cave Woman: A Novel of To-Day. By Viola Burhans. 
12mo, 389 pages, Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Thorne’s Idea. By John Ames Mitchell. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 244 pages. George H. Doran Co. §1. net. 

Uncle Wash: His Stories. By John Trotwood Moore. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 329 pages. John C. Winston Co. §1.50. 

The Monksglade Mystery. By Headon Hill. Illustrated, 
12mo, 319 pages. R.F.Fenno & Co. $1.50. 

The Calendared Isles : A Romanceof Casco Bay. By Harrison 
Jewell Holt. 12mo, 296 pages. Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

The Water Goats, and Other Troubles. By Ellis Parker 
Builer. Illustrated, 16mo, 101 pages. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 50 cts. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Lake George and Lake Champlain: The War Trail of the 
Mohawk and the Battleground of France and England in 
their Contest for the Controlof North America. By W. Max 
Ried. Illustrated, large 8vo, 381 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50 net. 

A Book of the Black Forest. By G. E. Hughes. Illustrated 
in color, etc., large 8vo, 320 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 

The Antietam and Its Bridges: The Annals of an Historic 
Stream. By Helen Ashe Hays. Illustrated in photogravure, 
4to, 178 pages. G.P. Putnam’sSons. $3.50 net. 

Cathedral Churches of England: A Practical Handbook 
for Students and Travellers. By Helen Marshall Pratt. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 593 pages. Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 

In and Out of Fiorence: A New Introduction to a Well- 
Known City. By Max Vernon. Illustrated, 8vo, 370 rages. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.50 net. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

Highways of Progress. By James J. Hill. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 

Work-Accidents and the Law. By Crystal Eastman. Illus- 
trated, large 8vo, 345 pages. New York: Charities Publica- 
tion Committee. 

A Congressional History of Railways in the United States, 
1850-1887. By Lewis Henry Haney, Ph.D. In 2 volumes, large 
8vo, 438 pages. ‘‘ Economic and Political Science Series.” 
Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin. 50 cts. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 
The Mammals of Colorado. By Edward Royal Warren, 8.B. 
Tilustrated, 8vo, 300 pages. G. P. Putnam’sSons. $8. net. 
The Evolution and Function of Living Purposive Mat- 
ter. By M. C. Macnamara. Illustrated, 12mo, 298 pages. 
** International Scientific Series.”” D. Appleton & Co. 
Hardy Plants for Cottage Gardens. By Helen R. Albee. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 309 pages. “American Nature Series.” 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.60 net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 

The Ascending Effort. By George Bourne. 12mo, 228 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Reconstruction of the English Church. By Roland G. 
Usher. In 2 volumes, large 8vo. D. Appleton & Co. $6. net. 

Christologies Ancient and Modern. By William Sanday, 
D.D. Large 8vo, 244 pages. Oxford University Press. 

The Historic Episcopate. By Robert Ellis Thompson, M.A. 
12mo, 317 pages. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $1.50 net. 


EDUCATION 
Man in Many Lands; An Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
graphic Control. By L. W. Lyde. Illustrated in color, 
12mo, 183 pages. Co. 
A History of the United States for Schools. By S. E. For- 
man. Illustrated, 12mo, 419 pages. Century Co. $1. net. 
Natural Laws in Piano Teaching. By Mary Wood Chase. 
12mo, 128 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. $1.25 net. 

Landmarks of British History. By Lucy Dale. Illustrated 
in color, etc., 12mo, 256 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
90 cts. net. 


12mo, 488 pages. 


8vo, 353 pages. 





Introduction to Political Science: A Treatise on the Origin. 
Nature, Functions, and Organization of the State. By James 
Wilford Garner, Ph.D. Large 8vo, 616 pages. American 
Book Co. 

Parliamentary Law, with Forms and Diagrams of Motions. 
By Nanette B. Paul, LL.B. 12mo, 295 pages. Century Co. 


76cts. net. 

French for Daily Use : Conversations for Journeying and for 
Daily Use in Town and Country. By E. P. and R. F. 
Prentys. 16mo, 160 pages. New York: William R. Jenkins 
Co. SO cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Problems of the Elementary School. By Arthur C. Perry, 
Jr., Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 224 dages. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Above Life’s Turmoil. By James Allen. With portrait in 
photogravure, 16mo, 168 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. net. 

Ideals and Conduct. By Uriel Buchanan. 12mo, 47 pages. 
Cochrane Publishing Co. 

Addresses Educational and Patriotic. By Cyrus Northrop. 

With portrait, large 8vo, 582 pages. H.W. Wilson Co. 

Road Rights of Motorists. By Twyman O. Abbott. 16mo, 
457 pages. Outing Publishing Co. $1.50 net. 

T. BR. in Cartoons. By John T. McCutcheon- Large 8vo. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Wisdom of the Apocrypha. With Introduction by C. E. 
Lawrence. 16mo, 124 pages. “ Wisdom of the East Series.” 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. net. 

365 Vegetable Dishes : A Vegetable Dish for Every Day in 
the year. Decorated in color, 205 pages. George W. Jacobs 
&Co. 50 cts. net. 

in Limerick. By Brainerd McKee. 12mo. 
Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton Co. 








F. M. HOLLY 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 





AUTHORS AIDED BY EXPERT, JUDICIOUS CRITICISM, 

intelligent revision of manuscripts Sag? i) 

the press, and neat and accurate typewriting. 

to Dramatic work and novels. Book and a manuscripts 

ee Address C. A. Huling, sar The Progress Literary 
ureau, 210 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Established in 1880. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Addrest 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

and students wishing to receive 


BOOKBUYERS £interesti cataloguot_ofsecoud 





hand books should send a card to 
Ltd., Booksellers, Cambridge, Eng. 100,000 volumes in stock 
Novels, short 


MANUSCRIPTS TY TYPEWRITTEN stories’ viays, 


essays, etc., correctly typed. Two-color effects a specialty ; 
a useful form for text books. Revision. Standard rates. 
N. E. WEEKS, 5614 Drexel Ave., Chicago. 
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GWENDA. By | s “7 Barnes-Grundy, aw ht of “* Dimbie 
and I,” “Hilary ” “ Hagel of Heatherland.” An 
intimate, — Fm and a finsh of 
ane 3~ —y rat $1.50. 
Dy al Juliet Wilbor 


THE TOP i ws MORNING. 
pa {4 bet fullot bi . tiiiantiinen 

. ’ te " 
1 peony, thats 


oe PRAISE OF GARDENS, By Senge Boots, Poems 
verses about gardens from whole English 
poetry. © in contents and in form. "155. 
THE GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Hermit.”’ A felicitous of and 


Many illustrations, decorative end etc. $1.50 net. 
WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. , me Ada M. Ingpen. 
The best letters written by women from the 16th century until 
ourown time. 12mo. 9 ah-gage pestentte. $1.25 net. 

| THE BAK! BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
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GEORGE MEREDITH 
JAMES M. BARRIE 


AN INTERESTING SOUVENIR OF 
TWO FAMOUS LITERARY MEN 


NEITHER DORKING NOR 
THE ABBEY By J. M. BARRIE 


F the many tributes to George Meredith 

called forth by his death last May, prob- 
ably the most appropriate and beautiful was that 
contributed by Mr. J. M. Barrie to ‘*‘ The West- 
minster Gazette’’ of London, under the title 
** Neither Dorking nor the Abbey.’’ That this 
brilliant little essay may not be lost to the many 
who love both Meredith and Barrie, we have 
issued it in attractive booklet form, printed on 
handmade paper and silk-stitched in blue hand- 
made paper wrappers with printed title-label. 
There is a brief prefatory note, and appended are 
Thomas Hardy’s fine verses on the death of Mere- 
dith. As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


Tue Fine Arts Buitpinc CHICAGO 
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be had a 
ROWNE’S 
OOKSTORE 


The Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Biva, Chicago 
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The Home Poetry Book 


We have all been 


wanting so long 





GOLDEN POEMS 


FRANCIS F. BROWNE 


Editor “* Poems of the Civil War,” “‘ Laurel Crowned 
Verse,” ete.; author ‘ Everyday Life of Lincoln,” ete. 


GOLDEN POEMS contains more of everyone’s favor- 
ites than any other collection at a popular price, and 
has besides the very best of the many fine poems that 
have been written in the last few years. 

Other collections may contain more poems of one 
kind or more by one author. 

GOLDEN POEMS (by British and American authors) 
has 550 selections from 300 writers, covering the whole 
range of English literature. 

GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume for the thou- 
sends of families who love poetry. It is meant for 
those who cannot afford all the collected works of their 
fevorite poets —it offers the poems they like best, ail 
in one volume. 

The selections in GOLDEN POEMS are classified 
according to their subjects: By the Fireside ; Nature's 
Voice’s; Dreams and Fancies; Friendship and Sym- 
y; Love; Liberty and Patriotism ; Battle Echoes ; 

Pathos and Sorrow ; The Better Life ; Scat- 


GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, attractively 
printed and beautifully bound, makes an especially 


In two styles binding, ornamental cloth, and 
flexible leather. Sent on receipt of price, 
$1.50 


BROWNE’S BOOKSTORE 


203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Etched Portraits 


By JACQUES REICH 
FAMOUS AMERICANS _ 


WASHINGTON MADISON 
JEFFERSON 


PAUL JONES CLEVELAND 
HAMILTON JOHN MARSHALL McKINLEY 
ROOSEVELT 
WEBSTER GEORGE WILLIAM TAFT 7 
JACKSON CURTIS EGIE 


Plates 14 x 18 inches. 


SERIES OF AUTHORS 


TENNYSON HOLMES THACKERAY 
BRYANT WHITTIER MEREDITH 
LOWELL MRS. STOWE DICKENS 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON P 
Plate 134 x 18%. 


; Arrangements for private plates may be made by mail. 
) Send for descriptive Price List. ( 
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BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can gei 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14- 16 Bright 8t., Brarmenan, Exe. 
The only biography of the founder of modern Socialism 


KARL MARX: His Life and Work 


By JOHN SPARGO 
$2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City 

















MF Interest to Librarians 


The books advertised and reviewed in this 
magazine can be purchased from us at 
advantageous prices by 


public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities 


In addition to these books we have an excep- 
tionally large stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete assortment than 
can be found on the shelves of any other 
bookstore in the United States. We solicit 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McCLuRG & Co. 


CHICAGO 








The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Publishers and Wholesale Dealers 
in the Books of All Publishers 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Orders and enquiries from buyers of books in quan- 
tities—schools, libraries, and booksellers —solicited. 
The most prompt and complete shipment of orders 
at lowest prices for all parts of the country —the 
best service in the United States. Portrait cata- 
logue of our own publications will be sent on request. 











WOOD BOOK ENDS 


Heavily weighted bases. 
Bottoms covered with felt. 
Fine furniture finish. 


A necessity to keep books and 
es CO arra 
on shelves and tables. 


Send for circular and prices. 





Furniture City Novelty Co. 


Station C 














Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOOK LABELS 


1,000 Gummed Book Labels, size 1x2 inches, printed with 
your name, space for number, and appropriate sentiment, 
75 cents; 3,000 (same name or three different), $1.50. 


THE SAMPLE CARD SHOP 
151 LAFAYETTE STREET = NEW YORK CITY 


THE BIOLOGY OF SEX 


By GIDEON DIETRICH 
Is the solution of a problem that is of interest to all men and 
women who think. The theory advanced by the author is 
backed up by the latest disclosures of biology and evolution. 
50 cents, postpaid. (Stamps, cash, or money order.) 
THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS, Inc. 
17 Wentworth Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
WE sell the Books YOU want. 

















SEND YOUR “WANTS” TO 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS COMPANY 
Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, Printers 
651-6653 SIXTH AVE. (Cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 




















Including Including 
FRENCH MEDICAL 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, books and works concerning 
GERMAN AND OTHER 
FOREIGN — CATTLE, DOGS 
BOOKS wy pg 
postal 6 facilities for Schools, Colleges and 
. Libraries. Be may Application. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS ANNOUNCE: 


Mark Twain’s Speeches 


«With a Preface by Mark Twain, and an Introduction by W. D. Howells 
Tas NEW BOOK reveals Mark Twain in 4 new and interesting phase. Mark Twain was first of all 
a lecturer, almost before he began to write. Conceived and composed to be spoken, these speeches are 
even more simple and direct than his written works. These speeches are all humorous in their style and 
method. They show one remarkable thing about Mark Twain’s work, 
whether spoken or written — he never repeated himself. It naturally 
follows that these lectures cover almost every conceivable subject, 
from weather and women to politics and fishing. The speeches of 
Mark Twain, in point of time, cover a little more than half his life. 
Many of them wefe delivered at important occasions. Here will be 
found the speech delivered at Oxford when he received the Doctor’s 
degree from that university, speeches at various birthday dinners, the 
address delivered at the Aldrich Memorial meeting, etc. 
Crown 8vo, Red Cloth. Uniform with the Library Edition of 
Mark Twain’s Works. $2.00 net. 


The Wild Olive 


The remarkable new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine’’ 
This week — four days less than a month since it was published — “The 
Wild Olive ” is reported the best selling novel iu the United States. 
This ig the verdict from country-wide sources of trade information. 
“The Wild Olive” is the best, and its success is greater than “The 
Inner Shrine ” because the story is greater — better, finer. “The Wild 
Olive” has a broader basis of plot, a nobler conception of character, a 
higher idealism. It is — above all else —a remarkably human story. 
Splendidly illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Going Some By Rex Beach 


It is curious that a writer should have two malities — two opposite 
sides — curious and most anusual. Here is Rex Beach whom we know 
only as the author of splendid stories of outdoor life. Now he comes 
before us in a new and surprising role as the writer of one of the very ~ 
funniest stories ever written. It is rollicking, galloping, scintillating, 
sparkling fun from inning to end — and withal clean and sweet as a 
girl’s fresh laughter. Trouble arises from the fact that the hero has led 
his friends to believe he is an athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he never 
did anything more athletic than lead the cheering for others. If you mind 
slang, keep away! Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25, 


The R ders The Science of Happiness 
By Holman Day LL.D. 

Here is a — man’s — saeke being read by 

more women t nine-ten of the Spring romances. The author says: “ The problem of i is the prob- 

Why? Simply because it’s real—a genuine story of lem of peekiame ese clebemmeall for mepenelogt 

power oe. aoa 4 as keen and —— be for the little child prattling at its mens knee ed 
of a hunter awaiting the co: of a horn-lu i 7 . Williams in thi 

moose is aroused in ‘The eswoliiees® a erful, im- eet py my on agg — , — 


portant narrative.’ This is the opinion of The Boston 
Globe, which adds: “And not since David Harum days O°t#%e, Full Buckram, Full Gilt Back, Leather Labels, Gilt 


has such genuine, smile-making, back-on-the-eoil humor Top, Untrimmed Edges, 360 pages, $2.00 act. 
been found between the covers of a book.”’ 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


9 
The O'Flynn 
By Justin Huntly McCarthy 

The scene is laid in Ireland in 1689, the of Bo 
battle. The time is a brilliant one. Irish coldiers of for- 
tune with delightful names did splendid deeds inst 

te and fair Jacobite ladies moved y prepared a 
through the glitter of a transient courtat Dublin. Flynn Here is the book, and it is in ote 
O'Flynn is one of these soldiers of fortune and his love for ‘“ Innocent’ following the trail of Twain in nearly 
the beautiful Lady Benedetta Mountmichael ig the story. all the countries visited. 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. With Mlustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
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